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From Life by 


Creator that some men should 
be fitted to rule other men 
and some gifted with the pow- 
er over beasts. One man makes a 
bold, careful, courageous leader for an 
vivading army, while another finds 
his sphere as the master of a group of 
animals of the forest, and I do not be- 
lieve that their planes of real value as 
men are very far apart. 

It is peculiar, the power which some 
people have over animals from the in- 
stant they are brought in contact with 
them, while others never can attain the 
slightest control. In general, man is 
master of any animal, 
but to control it with- 
out harm or violence is 
a far different matter. 

If I were 
to lay 
down a 
basic prin- 
ciple I 
would say, 
just as my —= 
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father did to me the first time he ever 
gave me a whip and a lion, “First 
of all, warm up to him.” That does 
10t mean to pet him or talk silly 
nonsense of the affectionate sort, 
but to treat him with a frank, 
common sense and a kindly hané 
and care. There is nothing which 
so attaches an animal to you as the 
care you take of him. Learn from his 
habits what nature has taught him is 
best for him, and then follow nature’s 
guidance as far as possible. 

Once a very fierce old tiger which 
we had in London, had nearly killed 
my brother, and her keepers were 
afraid of her. It happened that she 
ran a bit of bone into her paw and had 
a very sorry time of it. I undertook 
to remove it, and by the use of lashings 
and a lit- 
tle pa- 
tience suc- 
ceeded. It 
took four 
mento help 
me. When 
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we were about half way through the 
operation she got the idea of what we 
were trying to do for her, and a more 
aocile patient, surgeon never had. 
though the pain was great, I am sure. 
The next day I put a poultice on that 
foot with one keeper standing outside 
the cage with a prodding iron as a 
precaution, and ever after that till the 
day of her death I could enter her cage 
at any time, without her giving any 
sign but that of pleasure. 





The number of people who are the 
natural friends of animals is much 
larger than is supposed. I can stand in 
front of a cage and out of a row of 
twenty people leaning against the rail 
pick four or five who would make ex- 
cellent trainers. The feeling between 
them is the same which you see be- 
tween a dog and master. The lions 
and tigers are so many big cats, and 
the bears and wolves so many big dogs. 
The reader will certainly remember in- 
stances where a man has owned a dog 
which would make better friends with 
some other man for no seeming reason 
whatsoever. Then, too, who has not 
met the man who makes friends with 
every child or animal he meets. It is 
a subtle, magnetic force, a superficial 








expression of an in- .~ 
ner quality which | think 
any one might be proud 
to possess. In many 
years of dealings with 
men and beasts, I have 
learned fully to trust a W 
man who is fully trusted Mo) ¥ 
by the beasts committed vi WY 
to his keeping. 

I once had a trainer, an old 
Irishman, who had served in a 
British regiment in India, and 
who knows the ways of tigers in 
every detail. He taught three 
of them to do more work in the 
show arena than I have ever 
seen done by tigers. I have 
seen him sitting down between two 
of them at rest times during re- 
hearsals, and examining their claws 
to see if any of them were sore 
or split. Any one who has ever tried 
that with even a house cat, knows that 
it strikes the feline nature as an unwar- 
rantable familiarity, but they never did 
more than show their teeth and whine, 
and that in half playfulness. One dav he 
got very drunk. I had never known him 
to transgress before. Before he was no- 
ticed on his return to the cage he had 
gone in with his tigers and fallen in 
a heap on the floor. The other keep- 
ers tried to take him out of the cage, 
but to have done so would have meant 
a bitter and bloody fight with the three 
striped ones. They guarded him all 
night in his drunken slumber. The 
next time he put them to work, how- 
ever, they balked, and he could neither 
yersuade nor drive them. They had 
ceased to trust him, or something of 
that sort, and his usefulness with them 
was at an end completely. 

The training of animals is a science 
entirely apart from making them your 
friends, which is really 
making yourself master 
of them. You are master 
by reason of your su- 
perior intelligence, but 
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you are per- 
mitted to ex-- 
ercise that 
int elligence 
in directing 
them only 
because you 
have made 
them to like 
and consider 
you. In training them, which is 
persuading them to employ your ideas, 
the one essential thing is to get the 
idea into their heads of what you want 
them to do, and the other is to over- 
come their natural laziness, not for- 
getting to distinguish between illness 
and indolence, for few animals in cap- 
tivity are altogether healthy. A jaguar 
protests against mounting a ladder 
more because he is lazy than because 
he dislikes your making him do it. 

The transmission of the idea 
mands infinite care and patience. 
of the first things is to get the 
subject to understand words 
of command and manners of 
authority as meaning some- 
thing directed toward him. 
Then he ponders it all over. 
If he likes you he is perfectly willing 
to do as you wish just so that it is not 
too much trouble for him. He will get 
up much more slowly than he will lie 
down, and the getting of an animal up 
cn a pedestal is the first really impor- 
tant step in his training. 

Some animals, especially elephants, 
learn to mount pedestals entirely 
through imitation, while others take 
months of a trainers time. It is not in- 
frequently the case that we start a 
tiger or a wolf in the training school by 
placing him on a pedestal, six by six, 
on top, and each day thereafter saw 
away a small piece before he gets up, 
till at the end of the 
time he will mount a 
pedestal twelve inches 
by twelve. Nearly all 
fresh animals we teach 
first to clamber on to 
a half dozen pedestals 
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set close together, and as they pro- 
gress we take them away one by one 
till at last the beast understands that 
he is wanted to sit or stand on a sin- 
gle piece. 

Many readers have doubtless seen 
bears standing on a rolling ball and 
maintaining their balance perfectly 
while rolling it about the arena. I have 
a bear who delights to do the trick. 
He can scarcely wait for his time to 
come to perform. He was taught, as 
they are all taught, by joggling his 
pedestal while he tried to keep from 
being jostled off. Gradually the pedes- 
tal was substituted for a ball with many 
flat places on it, and this was followed 
by a perfect sphere. He has been per- 
forming two years now, and I have 
never known him to slip and fall off. 

There are eccentricities in character 
in animals just as there are in men, 
and every now and then you will find 
a very funny beast. He is a foolish 
idiot, and he knows it, and 
will do one funny thing after 
the other in sport and fun- 
making which will con- 
vulse everybody about with 
laughter. A brother of the 
bear who is so expert with the ball 
is a born comedian of this sort. When 


the training school is working in 
the mornings, or on Sundays, he 
is in some mischief constantly, or 


doing some droll pantomime that is 
side-splitting to witness. One of his 
favorite endeavors is to behave like a 
camel in kneeling and rising, and he 
does it to perfection, even to chewing 
in the mournful fashion. Give him 
an empty bottle and let him play 
drunken man, and 
he will give a per- 
formance, if he is 
in the spirit, which 

will put almost any ; rN et 
vaudeville artist to ——eeror FS 
shame. 

I had a very ill-natured hyena, this 
species of animals being very foolish 
and capable of little education, and into 
the curmudgeon’s cage I put this co- 
median bear to see if I could not mol- 
lify the hyena’s disposition. 

For a few hours all was quiet. Each 
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other, and 


— 





too 
the 


much 
dull for 
bear, and ere 

‘ long he saun- 
tered over in the hyena’s 
direction, only to be met 
with a quick rush and a 
nasty bite in the shoulder. 
He was taken decidedly 
aback, and retired to meditate. Satis- 
fied that he had destroyed all possibili- 
ties of attack from the bear, the hyena 
lay down to sleep after an hour or 
more of quiet. No sooner was the 
bear satisfied of the hyena’s somno- 
lent condition, than deftly and silently 
he began to scrape all the saw-dust 
in the cage into a pile in the cen- 
ter. The pile made, he knelt down 
behind it, folding his paws inward, and 
using his hind legs to push himself 
with, he made one quick scoot toward 
the sleeping hyena, and covered his 
head with the choking stuff. The hy- 
ena had a dreadful time of it, and I 
am sure that bear was laughing as he 
sat in his corner watching his enemy’s 
frantic endeavors to clear his eyes, ears 
and mouth. After that the bear made 
life a burden for the hyena until finally 
the ill-natured 
beast’s spirit 
seemed to 
break, and now 
he is a really 
good show ani- 
mal. 

It is a magni- 
ficent sight to 
see a dozen lions 
at play, as they 
are sometimes 
in the _ early 
morning in the 
training school. 
A lion who 


was 





was afraid of the 
stuck 
close to his 
corner. This 
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never plays will bear watching. I 
have one, a big black-maned fellow 
named Denver, who never makes a 
step that he does not need to or 
is not driven to, and he is the most 
dangerous beast of his sort I have 
ever handled. Four times he has at- 


_._~ tempted the life of Captain Bonavita, 


his trainer, and it has oniy been saved 
by the quick rush of the other keepers, 
though once the keepers were not 
needed,—he was saved by his favorite, 
Diana. It was early this season, and 
we were breaking in a large number 
of lions just imported from London, to 
replace those lost in the Baltimore fire. 
One morning in the school Bonavita 
attempted to get Denver up into his 
proper place in the pyramid of lions 
which he forms. Denver sprang on 
him and bore him to the floor, his jaws 
fastened on Bonavita’s forearm. The 
latch on the 


arena door AED 
did not open LE ma ie 
quickly, and ¢ Pee $\ 
the other 4 


keepers could § 
not get in. & 8 
Diana was Bee “we ON 
on her pedes- = oa 

tal twenty WR SLETH BEAR 
feet away. ; 

She took in the situation at a glance, 
and with a wonderful bound landed 
squarely against Denver’s side. The 
force and suddenness of her attack 
made Denver loose his hold, and he 
did not return. 

Of course in the training of animals 
the different species require different 
treatments, and the work is very 
much like that of a school teacher with 
very stupid and very clever pupils. 

An elephant is the most in- 
telligent of all animals. He 
is an observer and a reasoner 
from babyhood. He sees a 
thing happen before his eyes, 
and thereafter studies it all 
out. His memory is abso- 
lutely faultless. I have 
known an elephant to recog- 
nize a man whom he had not 
seen for twenty years. Every 
now and then I have ele- 
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phants brought over from London 


whom I knew when a boy, and 
they recognize me at once. Cap- 
tain Maitland, who went through 


several Hindustan and border cam- 
paigns, was well acquainted with the 
tamous old war elephant, Rustum 
Singh. He was attached to the Cap- 
tain’s command on several occasions. 
This year | received a cablegram from 
London saying that a monster elephant 
had been shipped to me, and that his 
description would fol- 

low by post. When he 

arrived and I found he 

stood twelve feet and 

over in height, and was 

undoubtedly the largest 

animal in captivity, I 

christened him Jumbo 

II. One day Captain_ 
Maitland was on_hi:f( 
way to his office with a\& 
quantity of business * 
mail, and stopped to see 
if the carpenters were ; 

putting in the new ele- 

phant’s home properly. 

The instant he appeared the mon- 
strous old fellow, chained by all four 
feet and with his tusks sawed off and 
bound down to prevent his adding new 
casualties to his list of eighteen men 
killed, not counting those in war, set 
up an awful trumpeting. His little eyes 
gleamed. He seemed overjoyed by the 
sight of 
the Cap- 
tain, who 
recognized 
in him at 
once Rus- 
tum Singh. 

A few days 
later the post 
brought me full 
informa- 
tion. The old 
elephant, with 
something over 
one hundred 
years to his 
credit, had been 
in the keeping of a Maharajah who 
chanced to need money, and had sold 
him to an agent of my brother’s for 
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$10,000. It was not wise to let it be 
known that so famous an English war 
elephant was in a showman’s hands, 
and so my brother sent him to me in- 
cognito. So far I have 
not been able to allow 
him the the use of even 
his trunk, as he would 
demolish everything 


about him in short 
order. 
The fiercest animal 


we handle is the Cape 
lion, the black-maned 
fellow who comes from 
South America. The 
mildest lions are the 
. # Himalayan maneless 

lions. The only one in 
this country is Emerson, who is the 
tallest lion I ever saw. With his head 
erect, he stands five feet two. Owing 
te the rigors of the climate in Buffalo, 
as compared with that of his native 
home, he contracted pneumonia there 
early in the fall, and I am afraid it has 
developed into consumption. He will 
probably live less than a year if such is 
the case. : 

The bear is a careless animal. He 
likes one man about as well as an- 
other, and would as soon fight as play. 
He enjoys a joke and does not get 
ravenous when he is hungry, as other 
animals do. He is sociable and lazy, 
and finds an apt companion in such 
a man as the Herculean Desbeck, who 
played when a boy with German bears 
and wrestled with them, till now he can 
do terrific feats of strength. It is not 
at all unusual for him to wrestle with a 
giant grizzly named Frank, and to best 
him in falls. I have seen him pick 
Frank up and hold him high in the air, 
though the bear weighs over nine hun- 
dred pounds In ihe arena every day 
he places Frank and a big polar bear 
in wooden swings with an iron bar 
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running between the swings, and get- 
ting the bar over his shoulders he will 
lift them both up and hold them there. 

Snakes have never appealed to me 
greatly. It seems to require a woman 
to handle them. Nearly all of them will 
strike at a stranger, but after you get 
familiar with them and they understand 
that you mean no harm, the most dan- 
gerous snakes are not vicious. I have 
a Hindu girl who seems to be able to 
do anything with them that a mother 
could do with a child, and it is really 
weird and uncanny to see her late at 
night, sitting 
with her bare 
. feet in their 
», box, while they 

crawl all about 
her and she 
talks to them 
: in her strange, 

—s soft dialect. She 
has a_ nasty 
temper, and is disliked by most of the 
people about her, but none dare offend 
her, for they remember the time when 
a brute of a porter struck her, and she 
went directly to her snaxe box, re- 
turning with a boa constrictor, which 
made every effort to get itself fastened 
about him at her bidding. He fled ig- 
nominiously. 

Wild animals do not like children, 
and a child has little control over them. 
My own little daughter will play all 
day long with the lion, bear and tiger 
cubs, but by the time they are a few 
months old they cease to care to be 
with children, and ever after that it 
takes strong men or strong natured 
women to handle them. 
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There is only one animal I can 
remember upon which the methods 
I have outlined failed to have any 
effect, and that was a beautiful, 
big, black leopard. He was sent to 
me from Bombay, and how he was 
captured I do not know. He was 
the wildest devil I have ever seen, and 
though I had him two years he never 
tamed a bit, and the most daring 
keepers always paid dearly for their 
temerity, but the brute was so beautiful 
that I could never make up my mind to 
part with him. The question was solved 
for me. 

He came to his end at the time of 
the Baltimore fire. His cage was 
burned open, and he was liberated in 
the burning building. One of the last 
men out was Manager Rollins of my 
staff, and he saw the death of Satan, 
as we called him. Satan ran leaping 
and writhing about the burning floor, 
uttering awful screams of agony. A 
beam fell in from the roof, one end re- 
maining held. With a leap fully twenty 
feet into the air Satan caught it, and 
though it was bright red coals and 
flames its whole length, he climbed to 
the top. By this time the hair on his 
body was on fire all over. Just as he 


was about to reach the outer air, and 
a possible chance 0” escape, the portion 
of the roof which supported him fell in, 
and Satan was buried deep below the 

vast mass of debris and burned to ashes. 
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HE newspapers said next 
morning in recounting the 
story, that the accident was 
bound to have occurred 
: sooner or later. Poor 

Parkson’s life paid forfeit to the 
expectation. He had just knocked 
off from work in the building yon- 
der, and was passing Hooks No. 9 
on his way home just around the cor- 
ner in the flat-iron block—which cov- 
ered the heads of so many others like 
him—when the tap of the gong within 
the engine house told that a fire had 
been discovered. The horses, no less 
keen for a run than their masters, once 
loosened from their stalls scampered 
to their places; the men jumped with 
accustomed swiftness and true to habit 
to positions assigned them; in a trice 
the last snaffle had been snapped, the 
heavy doors swung round on their 
hinges and out into thedusk of October 
the great, lumbering truck rolled, dis- 
patched to succor,—but in this case to 
overpower and lay cold in death, the 
wayfaring citizen, who, arrested by the 
clang of the bell, had hesitated a mo- 
ment too long in the path of the pon- 
derous machine. 

Poor Parkson’s death made a para- 
graph for the papers, with an inci- 
dental note that there was a widow 
anda child. Thousands of people went 
to and fro in front of No. 9’s quarters 
the next day and the next, even be- 
fore the victim’s burial, without think- 
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ing of the spot as the scene of a trag- 
edy. The blood stains, to which the 
firemen pointed when an acquaintance 
stopped, were still visible, though a 
torrent from the hydrant had been 
poured upon the planking. 

The firemen stopped playing check- 
ers about the heater for a few days 
and hoped the rumor was not true that 
the widow’s case had been taken ‘up by 
a smart lawyer, who would “make the 
city sweat for its carelessness.” 

“God knows,” said Alf Abbott, the 
tillerman, one evening ten days after, 
the dismal incident having been re- 
vived by a lounger who happened in, 
“Tom Croker is sore enough, without 
lugging the thing into the courts, to 
have it picked apart for a jury. It 
was tough all round, and nobody’s half 
as sorry as Tom; and he’s no more to 
blame than me, and I never see’d the 
feller till the hind wheels went plumb 
over him.” 

The boys were moping these days, 
and it was clear that they felt the awful- 
ness of their experience. Men used, 
like these hardy fellows, to saving lives, 
looked on death of their doing with 
hearts as soft as childhood love. But 
they were beginning to grow out of 
their melancholy, and actually had 
courage to take down the checker 
boards when Little Nozzle came to 
them as a reminder of the grimmest 
day in all their lives. 

Stricter rules than had ever been in 
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force before were issued by the Chief 
Engineer the day after Parkson was 
killed, prohibiting loitering in front of 
the engine house, and holding the cap- 
tains of the companies responsible for 
disobedience or violation of the rule. 

Small boys, with the innate love of 
mystery and excitement which finds its 
fondest realization at ar engine house, 
would persist, as they had done for 
years before, in flattening their noses 
against the narrow panes of the door, 
while they peeped in and wondered in 
their little minds if in the Providence 
of things they would ever be fire- 
men. 

Captain Frank McAllister, of Hooks 
No. 9, had a tender spot for boyhood, 
for as a father bereft of a little hopeful 
with blue eyes and a curly head, whose 
image he took through many a scene 
as thick as smoke with peril, he felt 
that not an urchin drew the breath of 
life but responded somewhere to affec- 
tion. But Captain McAllister made 
the chaps of the neighborhood think 
he was the veritable gory monster of 
fairyland, when he knitted his brows 
and routed them all in a scurry from 
the door. 

One day he came on them un- 
awares. 

“Get out of this, you young rascals,” 
he cried, in a voice which had led his 
men through fire and flame a hundred 
times, “don’t vou know your're liable to 
to be killed at any moment? I’m after 
ye.” 

And off the pack darted on their 
tiptoes as if the catastrophe threatened 
was at their heels. All except one. 

He, the tiny wisp of a boy, unusually 
pale, but sweet in expression, a lock 
of his tow head drooping over his fore- 
head, stood his ground. The captain, 
whose mouth had relaxed into a smile 
as he turned to go in, nearly stumbled 
over the youngster. 

“Hello, there!” said the captain, 
“clear off too, or I'll feed the horses 
in there with you.” 

But my brave 
budged. 

“How many times have I got to 
fire you ragamuffins out; tell me that, 
you young tramp?” 


little hero never 
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All this while, and it was not long, 
the boy stood knocking his toes or. 
the walk to warm them, waiting with 
a tremor of alarm, for the tirade of the 
captain bold to end. 

“I ain’t a bit afraid of you, like the 
other boys; for my mamma told me 
you were a real nice man and didn't 
kill my papa,” was the child’s remark 
in a lisping tone. 

“She did, eh? And didn’t your 
mother tell you to keep away from 
here? And if she didn’t, she ought to. 
Now clear out before a house falls on 
you.” , 

Then the captain tried to look sav- 
age, and made a mess of it. 

The quick eye of the boy, a mere 
child as he was, was not deceived. 

“Yes, sir,” he went on, “my mamma 
said you sent her flowers for my papa, 
when they put him in the ground, and 
she said I might come over and thank 
you; and she was crying. My mamma 
cries all the time now, my mamma 
does.” 

“Cries all the time, eh? Well, I’m 
sorry, my little man. Come in and we 
will find out who you are,” and the 
brawny hand took the little one, and in 
they went. 

Before he had thrown off his big 
coat, McAllister jocularly remarked to 
the men about that they need never 
fear their captain again, for here was 
a baby boy who had no fright in him. 

“He wouldn’t run away when I 
drove a crowd of ’em away just now, 
and he says his mamma says I am a 
real nice man. Didn’t you, sonny?” 

“Yes,sir,” said little tow-head, rather 
more demurely in the presence of the 
other men. 

“Guess it’s a mash, captain,” re- 
marked one. “Now, who’s your 
mamma?” 

“Mrs. Parkson is my mamma.” 

The checkers rolled off the board, 
which two men were holding across 
their laps. The laughter on the lips 
of all died into a sigh which heaved in 
every heart in the room. The man 
who had just twitted his captain sidled 
off in the shadow of the big truck, as 
if he had committed a felony. 

Captain McAllister stooped, and, 
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looking into the child’s face, tried to 
frame words into a question. 

“Was the man—are you—is your 
mother—my poor little fellow, where— 
where do you live? Don’t be afraid.” 

Then the child told what the captain 
and his men would fain not have heard, 
but with an innocence which softened 
the blow. This was the orphan of poor 
Parkson. The boys knew where he 
lived with his mother, but he minutely 
described the simpler surroundings of 
his home in the fourth front of the 
tenement around the corner, within so 
short a distance of Hooks No. g that a 
steamer could throw a stream to it. 

It had been drawn from the boy that 
he had been able to identify Captain 
McAllister, as the benefactor of his 
mother, by the cry of alarm sent up by 
the others crowded about the doors 
when they were sent off ina hurry. As 
he talked on the boys also heard from 
his lips an assurance that the widow 
harbored no blame toward them, but 
had kept the bunch of roses their 
money had bought on the day of the 
funeral. By this time the author of the 
sad jest at the expense of his captain 
had gone and returned with a package 
of candies for the child, who, thus ca- 
joled, became quite at home with his 
new-found friends. Captain McAllister 
himself walked around the block with 
the youngster, when it was time to go, 
and pressed him to call on Hooks No. 
g whenever his mother would let him. 

The friendship between the boy and 
Hooks No. 9 ripened into a very ten- 
der and very close relationship as the 
weeks wore on. 

Little Nozzle was the pet name the 
men had for him. And he came fairly 
by it. The air of the engine house had 
for him a curious charm, hung as were 
its walls with old prints of flaming fires 
and men in red shirts running about in 
attitudes only seen in pictorial and 
melo-dramatic art; its mighty jugger- 
naut of a machine, glittering with bur- 
nished brass ; the stables in the rear, in 
the duress of which were such horses as 
boyhood mounts his heroes on; the 
clanging bells and electrical devices; 
and a world of accoutrements in 
which brave men arm themselves to 
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battle with the flames;—all these 
things struck the active fancies of the 
boy with fervid wonder, and set his 
imagination running at a breakneck 
pace. 

Curiosity took hold of him from the 
start, and his most inquisitive sugges- 
tions found ready response. The noz- 
zle carried on the truck in case of 
emergency, gave him a delight that the 
boys could never understand, but which 
he himself seemed to connect with the 
career of a fire laddie more intimately 
than any other implement or accessory 
owned by Hooks No. 9, be it axe, 
lantern, helmet or rubber coat. 

Little Nozzle was more pleased than 
can be guessed when he found all his 
new playmates—they were indeed so— 
calling him by the odd name. They 
told him he must call them “the boys” 
—everybody else did—if all was to be 
well. Sothe bargain was made. It be- 
came “Little Nozzle” and “the boys.” 

“Boys,” the youngster would say to 
the big men who were his sworn 
friends, “my mamma says I may come 
over to see you, and she says I may 
stay an hour.” 

And that hour would be a merry one. 
The boys had not much notion of how 
his mother looked, and they rather 
feared the consequences of her coming, 
as Little Nozzle promised some day 
she would. But when the year rolled 
round, and the anniversary of poor’ 
Parkson’s death arrived—an_ event 
they knew was marked in Little Noz- 
zle’s home, because he himself men- 
tioned it the day before—the florist on 
the square had orders from Hooks No. 
9 to send a basket of his choicest roses 
to the fourth floor front of the flat-iron 
block. Little Nozzle did not visit the 
boys that day, although he had counted 
on a call, but when he came the next 
he brought a little note, the pages of 
which were not unstained with tears. 
The mother was a needlewoman, the 
boys had learned from Little Nozzle, 
who worked sometimes late into the 
night. They put their heads together 
and thought of a better remembrance 
than the garden afforded next time. 

All this while Little Nozzle had been 
becoming the most frantic fireman in 
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the service, and he often entertained 
the boys, describing in innocent prat- 
tle, how his mother fought with him to 
go to bed when the bells rang out at 
night. What he had not learned of the 
department in general and Hooks No. 
g in particular the statistician could 
not teach him. This sagacious child 
knew what street crossing the boys of 
Hooks No. 9 ought to reach ahead of 
other companies when called from cer- 
tain boxes, and shared the mortifica- 
tion of his friends if a clumsy hitch or 
other mishap delayed them in making 
the record. The envy of the urchins 
of his own age, who were amazed to 
find him on such easy terms with the 
firemen, was simply indescribable. Not 
until the Chief Engineer himself, of 
whom Little Nozzle had been in some- 
thing of awe—probably from the fact 
that the boys seemed to owe that func- 
tionary unusual deference — spoke 
pleasantly to him, was his happiness 
complete. 

Nor was Little Nozzle’s face un- 
known in other branches of the depart- 
ment outside of Hooks No. 9. Stand- 
ing on the curb in front of the flat-iron, 
he was often hailed by a passing cap- 
tain or assistant on his rounds. 

“Ah, there, Nozzle,” they would 
shout, “what was the matter with 
Hooks No. 9 the other day? The 
Chemical beat them to the creek. Tell 
the boys to wake up.” 

And the scoffer, laughing the while, 
would drive on before the little de- 
fender of Hooks No. 9 could say what 
misfortune it was which had intervened. 
O, ves, he knew; none better. 

Then came inspection day, and Lit- 
tle Nozzle was actually to ride on the 
big truck, over which he had crept 
many a time, as it stood in its house. 
The boys had promised him this dis- 
tinction, provided his mother con- 
sented, and the answer he brought was 
the woman herself, a meek person who 
stammered her gratitude to the men for 
their kindness to her boy, and, being 
assured that no danger was in the ex- 
ploit proposed, was willing he should 
go. A reporter got an inkling of Little 
Nozzle’s story, and made him famous 
by a pretty description of his fascina- 


tion for the fire service. A firemen’s 
periodical sent a week after for a photo- 
graph of Little Nozzle to be engraved 
as the picture of the youngest fireman 
in active service in the world. 

Any other boy’s head would have 
been turned by these attentions. But 
Little Nozzle counted them all as love 
tokens of the boys who shared his af- 
fection in twenty charming ways. 
There was no vanity in him, not even 
with the chaps ostracized by the regu- 
lations of the department from the so- 
ciety and intimacy he enjoyed. 

“Mayn’t I bring Nickie Leslie in 
here, boys?” Little Nozzle asked one 
day, “he says you don’t want him to 
come in; and Mary Timmins told my 
mamma that I told Captain McAllister 
to keep her brother Tom out of here. 
And I didn’t, did I?” 

The refusal to give him the privilege 
of introducing his friends, gentle 
though it was, might have worried this 
sensitive boy, had not the Chief been 
blamed for the harshness of the rule. 

“And Mary Timmins says I ain’t a 
fireman at all,” said Little Nozzle. 

“But you know you are, don’t you, 
Nozzle?” replied Alf Abbott. 

“Yes, sir, if the boys say so.” 

“And the boys say so, Nozzle, you 
bet; don’t you, boys?” 

Those of the company who heard the 
question shouted in chorus: 

“You bet, Nozzle.” 

“But Mary Timmins says the only 
reason you let me in is because my 
papa was killed by Hooks No. 9.” 

“What did you tell her, when she 
said that,” Captain McAllister asked 
with a solemnity which made the men 
about him shudder, for they all wanted 
to know how their pet really felt. 

“Mamma heard her say that, and 
told her she was a wicked little girl. 
I guess she ain’t real wicked, but she 
tells lies! That was one, I know,” and 
Little Nozzle took his place between 
McAllister’s knees and looked lovingly 
into the honest face of the stout cap- 
tain. 

“You tell Mary Timpkins, or what- 
ever her name is, that she’s a saucy 
dunce, and that I say you are a fire- 
man as much as I am. Tell her that, 
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Nozzle. You're one of the boys, Noz- 
zle, and don’t mind what they say.” 

“No, sir,” said Little Nozzle, briskly ; 
“no, sir, | won’t mind a bit.” 

“And you tell her, too, Nozzle, that 
you are going to have a truck like 
Hooks No. 9 for your own self,” and 
the seared hands of the rugged captain 
were flattened against the rosy cheeks. 

“Honest?” 

“Yes, honest; ain’t he, boys?” 

“For sure,” and “No mistake,” and 
“Bet your life,” were the responses. 

“You know Christmas is coming,” 
McAllister went on, “and if old Santa 
Clause does not give you a truck, the 
boys will. Mind that.” 

As big as saucers Little Nozzle’s 
eyes bulged out as he turned to sur- 
vey the proportions of Hooks No. 9’s 
machine, ready at a moment’s warning 
to go to the rescue. 

“And then I'll be a real fireman, 
won’t I, boys?” he finally said, as the 
importance of the matter struck home. 

All the boys assured him that he 
was already a real fireman. 





‘“‘Mrs. Parkson is my mamia.”’ 
“T’ve got a real helmet, anyway.” 
“Yes, you have, Nozzle,” put in Me- 

Allister. 

“And an axe, just like this,” pointing 
to the truck. 

“Yes, that’s just what you’ve got.” 

“And a lantern, that will light up?” 

“To be sure, Nozzle. Don’t you let 
’em make you believe you ain’t a real 
fireman.” 

And, indeed, this gallant crew had 
made the boy think so. 

But they were not long in finding 
that the Christmas gift they had hinted 
at was to be asource of trouble such as 
they had not bargained for. Santa 
Clause was in the mind of this child 
an omnipotent being, all-powerful in 
capacity,and whose mysterious sorcery 
on house-tops at the midnight hour, 
was confined by no ordinary bounds. 
The good genius of the merry holiday 
had not been a frequent visitor where 
Little Nozzle lived, but he had ob- 
served the custom of the time, and 
regarded such trifling gifts as the first 
blushes of Christmas morn found in his 
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stocking as the result of supernatural 
agency in the chimney. 

The boys at Hooks No. g had three 
weeks to contemplate the mischief they 
had done, for it soon became evident 
that the toy apparatus they had or- 
dered of the dealer, though they said 
they wanted something handsome, was 
not exactly what Little Nozzle ex- 
pected. It was plain that he had fixed 
his expectations on a truck like the 
very one they ran with, and though 
they used the cleverest devices and re- 
marked disingeniously that they wished 
their machine was a toy, they failed 
to disabuse the mind of their protégé 

“We're in a pickle, dead sure,” re- 
marked McAllister one day about this 
time, “and unless we can make him 
believe our ten-dollar toy is better than 
the truck itself, we'll break the child’s 
heart. I’m mighty sorry we're in it.” 

Not long after Hooks No. 9 thought 
they discovered a way out of the 
dilemma, when they came back from a 
run to the suburbs, with a wheel dis- 
abled. Little Nozzle was on hand to 
commiserate with the boys on the mis- 
fortune, and the most was made of 
the fact that one of the laddermen, 
John Gallagher, had been thrown off 
when the truck collided with the stone 
pile. Gallagher had barked his shins 
pretty badly, and was laid off duty for 
a few days, but by advice of his em- 
barrassed associates pretended injuries 
he never had, when Little Nozzle went 
to see him. The ladder man said the 
size of the truck was the cause of the 
accident, and before his sympathizer 
left had worked a conviction in the 
active little mind that perhaps some- 
thing smaller would be better. 

The day after Little Nozzle failed to 
come to the house. Three days suc- 
ceeding came and went, and as yet the 
pet of the bovs was missing. 

“Gallager has gone and put his foot 
in it with Nozzle,” blurted Abbott, the 
tillerman. “The boy’s found out that 
we ain’t going to give him no big truck 


and it has broken his heart. That’s 
what’s the matter.” 
“T guess he’s hoodooed us. sure 


enough,” was the rejoinder of Jack 
Brier. “It’s a pity he didn’t break his 
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blamed neck when he struck the stone 
pile.” 

“Let Gallagher alone,” said Captain 
McAllister, ‘** and you go over to the 
flat-iron and see what’s become of the 
chap, anyway.” 

The messenger came back wearing 
a long face. Little Nozzle was by no 
means well, indeed was so out of sorts 
that his mother had taken a neighbor's 
advice and called in a doctor. The boy 
was asleep when Abbott called, and 
could not be seen, and it was evident, 
the fireman said, that something the 
doctor had said had upset the widow. 

Captain McAllister said he would go 
around at tea time to see for himself, 
but that evening the department had 
a roaring fire in a factory, and it was 
not until the next day tat he called. 
The doctor was there before the cap- 
tain, and of him McAllister learned 
that the child was threatened with one 
of the fevers. 

“Doctor,” the captain said, a few 
minutes later on the curbstone, “that 
boy’s mother ain’t rich, and medicines 
and that sort of thing costs money, 
but the boy’s to have what he wants. 
Charge it to me; charge it to Hooks 
No.9. Never mind what it costs, if you 
have to call ten times a day, get him 
out of this fix.” 

The doctor nodded acquiescence and 
said he would report progress in the 
case at least once a day to Hooks No. 
9. The boys heard their captain’s re- 
port with silence. More than one shed 
tears. And they all said, in endorse- 
ment of the captain’s promises to the 
doctor, that nothing was too good for 
Little Nozzle. 

Gloomy stories came from the flat- 
iron block to Hooks No.9. The child, 
the doctor reported, had a virulent at- 
tack of typhoid fever, a thing so un- 
usual in one of his years that he could 
not pretend to say that his life could be 
saved. 

The boys were cast down, and their 
grim fears of the worst were not for- 
gotten when their Christmas toy ar- 
rived from New York, packed in a neat 
box. It was really a remarkably pretty 
miniature of a hook and ladder truck, 
rigged with lanterns and axes and 
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buckets, a swiveled hoisting ladder and 
a tool chest. It was taken to the paint 
shop to be lettered “Hooks No. 9.” 

Christmas was no less than a week 
away. Little Nozzle had not improved, 
and the doctor said chances of recovery 
had diminished because of the develop- 
ment of organic troubles which had 
not before shown themselves in the 
child. Captain McAllister had been 
permitted to go into the bedroom, and 
as big and strong as he was, had burst 
into tears when he beheld the little 
fellow, wasted by disease, the wan 
face angelic in its sweetness, and the 
small, white hands clutching the cover- 
lid where they lay. 

Little Nozzle seemed to know his 
caller, and his pinched features lighted 
up.a moment as the stalwart captain 
stooped to press his hand. A flash of 
joy flitted across the features of the 
child, and said to his old friend un- 
utterable things, for the tongue was 
powerless. The anxious mother told 
the captain between sobs that when her 
darling slept, he dreamed, for in these 
moments of-relief from bodily suffer- 
ing he talked. Awake, he never said 
a word. 

“He talks of you, sir,” the widow 
said, under her breath, “and of the 
boys—he calls you the boys—at Hooks 
No.9. Last night I think he dreamt he 
was going to a fire, sir, for he said the 
horses were not going fast enough, and 
seemed to be giving orders himself. I 
got afraid, sir, and woke him up. Then 
he dozed off again, and talked of the 
boys again; and then I heard him say: 
‘Ain’t it a big one?’ and he laughed; 
poor little darling!” 

The mother fell to caressing her 
child’s hand in the ecstacy of her grief. 
McAllister brushed the parched lips of 
the child with his beard, and warning 
Mrs. Parkson to call on him, for any- 
thing, stole quietly out. 

After hearing this the boys of Hooks 
No. 9 said they had not the heart to 
see the child, even were that privilege 
allowable. 

Christmas eve was there, and the toy 
truck had come back from the paint 
shop a perfect model. The news that 
afternoon from the flat-iron block had 
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been without a tinge of hope. The 
men in Hooks No. 9’s house had de- 
cided that they would not send the toy 
to their pet, until—and they looked 
askance at one another, as soldiers do 


on the verge of battle—until Little 
Nozzle was better. 
“These doctors don’t know every- 


thing, boys,” said Gallagher, who had 
recently been in medical hands. “The 
boy may live after all; next door to 
me” — 

And he related a case to the total 
discredit of the healing profession. 

But every man who answered roll- 
call that night in Hooks No. 9 took a 
lump of lead to his bunk instead of a 
heart. 

It was 
Christmas. 

Far and wide throughout the city, in 
ten thousand happy homes, children 
were that night put asleep with stories 
of things eerie and things wonderful. 

Ill-attuned to such a night was the 
scene in the tenement, where a loving 
mother kept vigil over the couch of a 
boy burning up with fever. If the 
muffled patrolman on the beat below 
noted the flickering light in the window 
of the fourth floor, front, it gave him 
noconcern. Perhapshe knewthestory. 

The clocks in the steeples had tolled 


a gruesome night before 


the midnight hour. Christmas had 
come, 
Hooks No. 9, ever ready, had 


masked their woe in a base counterfeit 
of death, save the man on watch, who 
nodded in his chair, lulled into wakeful 
sleep by the uncanny silence of the 
long winter’s night. 

A half hour later and a summons 
came. Through the chill air the bell 
in the overtopping tower was sending 
in its dreadful alarm. 

One, two, three. 

(A pause.) 

One, two. 

Fifteen men, like so many automa- 
tons, were, in a mere twinkling, at 
their posts. Down from the floor above 
they came like demons in the panto- 
mime, as one after another in quick 
succession they alighted by the rod of 
polished brass. 

The horses were already champing 
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at their bits and pawing the floor in 
their eagerness to be afoot. 

“Thirty-two; right around the cor- 
ner,’ the man on watch cried, while 
the hitch was being completed and the 
company was mounting to the truck. 
Hardly another word passed the lips of 
the men as they waited for the word. 

“All right,” sung out the rotund 
voice of McAllister. 

That instant the doors were open 
and the next the truck was grinding 
the snow into the cobbles beneath it. 
It was a short run. One block and a 
turn into the main street brought the 
firemen face to face with their foe. 
Rising and falling with the variations 
of the wind was a sheet of flame which 
seemed to claim an area round about it 
for its prey. 

“Good God, boys,” Captain McAlI- 
lister yelled, “it’s the flat-iron,” and 
without thought of personal safety 
leaped from his place on the truck. 
Over the beaten snow he outran the 
horses to the spot. The truck halted 
in the street in front of the stairway 
* which led to the floors above. 

McAllister was first to the door, but 
was repulsed by a gust of smoke, which 
rushed out upon the street. Hooks 
No. 9 never seemed so helpless, for 
though nobody had ventured to say it, 
every stout heart knew that Little 
Nozzle was up there. 

“The extension,” cried McAllister, 
convinced that the stairway was inac- 
cessible. “Quick, boys, for your lives. 
The fourth story—light in the window 
—keep your heads. Damn the horses, 
Abbott; help at the crank.” 

No time was to be lost. The trained 
eye of the captain had the situation in 
his head in an instant. Tenements had 
burned before. He saw that doom had 
lighted on this one with an awful cer- 
tainty of consequences which he had 
no opportunity to speculate upon. 

The sheet of flame above the roof 
had found its way across the skylight 
from the place of origin, and was 
winding a course through the building 
from the roof downwards. Already it 
had cut off retreat for half the tenants 
by clouding the halls and staircases 





with dense, impenetrable smoke. 
Fanned by the wind the fire had dis- 
lodged the tin covering of the roof, 
and shaking it viciously between its 
aws of flame, sounded a dismal dirge. 
Engines were arriving, and from 
main streets and side streets, from 
cracks and crevices, no one knows 


. where, people emerged out of the 


darkness and began to line. the side- 
walks for blocks, to their imminent 
peril. Windows were thrown up and 
blank dismay on whitened, spectral 
faces stared out into the biting night. 
A staircase at the other end of the 
building had been found available and 
down it came the weird figures of men, 
women and children, turned out of bed 
by the cries of fire repeated again and 
again outside their doors. Blanched 
faces looked upward to the open win- 
dows, from which heads were now 
thrust, but as the flames were not visi- 
ble except from the street, the tenants 
had not yet appreciated their own 
jeopardy. 

One by one the imprisoned tenants 
in the doomed building realized the 
horror of the situation. Some of them 
had opened their doors to find the halls 
impassable on account of the smoke, 
and these poor wretches were soon 
wildly gesticulating from their win- 
dows and asking piteously for help in 
incoherent words. 

The firemen of Hooks No. 9, and of 
other compan‘es which had been com- 
ing up at full gallop and been assigned 
duty, had not been idle. 

McAllister had tried again to push 
his way up the stairway, trusting to the 
ladder when it had been raised for 
rescue, but had come back, more dead 
than alive, his face grimy with smoke. 

“No use, boys,” he said, staggering 
to the truck, “we’ve got to take ’em 
out with the ladder. D—n those wires.” 

The ladder had been going up higher 
and higher, until it reached the maze of 
wires strung along the street and had 
caught in them for an instant. The 
next instant McAllister was scaling the 
rounds with the agilitv of a cat and with 
an axe, snatched from its fastenings, 
was slashing the intercepting strands. 
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“Grind away, boys, for Heaven's 
sake; never mind me,” was his com- 
mand, as he looked up and saw that a 
vast cyclone of lurid fire was now 
coming over the overhanging cornice, 
breaking into a spray like the billows 
en the sea coast, and consuming the 
woodwork as if it were mere tissue 
paper. 
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All this while the room on the fourth 
floor front showed nothing but the 
flickering lamp. A thousand conjec- 
tures swept through the captain’s mind 
in the next minutes, during which he 
remained clinging to the top of the 
ladder, as it went up into the air to the 
propulsion of the crank manned by 
willing hands. 

From windows lower down by 
women with children crouching at their 


the small white hands clutching the 
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sides, and by excited men leaning far 
out crying for aid, McAllister was be- 
sought to extend a means of rescue, 
but he was deaf to their entreaties, and 
in a firm voice shouted: 

“Higher, and be quick! Be guick!” 

The crowds on the sidewalk looked 
at this spectacle chilled to the marrow, 
for the fire was now crowning the 


coveriid. 


whole structure and at the other end 
had burst out of the upper tier of win- 
dows. Smoke trickled out of the crev- 
ices of those left unopened, and the un- 
rescued inmates elsewhere were 
obliged to lean out to catch their 
breath. 

“Too high,” somebody below found 
voice in his amazement to cry, and the 
people within sight of the ladder and 
its solitary passenger, repeated the 
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warning, more in the tone, however, 
of a rebuke. 

At this instant McAllister’s order 
was heard by every one in the street: 

“High enough. Swing her round 
and drop her.’ 

“Look out, captain,” was an admoni- 
tory word from below. “You'll be 
jarred off. Better come down.” 

“Drop her, I tell you, drop,” was the 
impetuous response, which rang out 
above the roar of the flames. 

As the ladder moved on the turn- 
table below and inclined with a plunge 
toward the window sill, those who wit- 
nessed the scene stood aghast, for life 
was cheap up there. 

But McAllister, with his legs twisted 
about the rungs, held fast and, with his 
hands thus free, poised the axe above 
his head. As the end of the ladder 
gripped the stone sill, the glass and 
frame of the window were splintered 
by a vicious blow. 

As if to test the firemen’s intrepidity 
the bellowing flames above curled 
downward toward the ladder, and 
would have enveloped him in a wind- 
ing sheet of fire, had he not nimbly 
leaped into the opening he had made. 

Up from the street there was a cry 
of dismay and then wonderment seized 
everybody, for not a sign of life had 
shown itself at that particular window, 
when below many were full of perish- 
ing human beings. 

Before McAllister appeared at the 
window two men of his company had 
followed up the ladder and from the 
windows from which the affrighted in- 
mates stretched forth appealing hands 
had safely taken every living soul. 

As the cloud of smoke, which had 
gushed out of the broken window 
through which McAllister had disap- 
peared, cleared for a moment, eyes 
strained toward that spot, saw the fig- 
ure of the captain sustaining in his 
grasp, two figures; one the limp form 
of a woman, whose pallid face was lit 
up by the overleaping light; the other 
a white-robed child, held so tenderly in 
that outstretched arm. 

McAllister had found the mother 


overcome, more by fatigue than smoke, 





senseless in her chair by the invalid’s 
pillow. 

A ladderman was quickly at the top, 
and dodging the intermittent descent 
of the flames, took from his captain’s 
arm Little Nozzle’s mother. 

“I knew you’d come, captain,” said 
a faint voice in McAllister’s ear as he 
held his precious burden to his breast, 
nestling the head next his own. 

Even there, hanging between an aw- 
ful fate and death at hand, the fireman 
stopped, riveted where he stood within 
reach of the raging fire, held by the 
sweetness of the tone and trembling at 
the horror of his situation. 

“I kept telling mamma you'd come, 
you and the boys,” the captain heard 
Little Nozzle say, though the consum- 
ing building crackled, as with an alert 
movement he cleared the sill and 
quickly descended the ladder. Poor 
little chap, his mind was wandering. 

Captain McAllister will never know 
how loud the crowd cheered. Clasping 
the rescued boy close to him he went 
down the ladder and alighted on the 
turntable which carried it. 

“It’s Christmas and you’s brought it 
to me; the boys remembered Nozzle, 
didn’t they? And ain’t it a big one! 
Now I’m a real fireman and belong to 
Hooks No. 9. Mamma, look at me 
answer the alarm.” 

McAllister, oblivious of all else, was 
holding the child in his firm hands, 
while he stared into the little face, now 
radiant with ineffable joy, though no 
longer as he first knew it the outward 
token of boyish health. McAllister 
had not descended to the ground, but 
transfixed with mortal dread, cried 
aloud to find the child wriggling from 
his fond embrace and standing erect on 
the machine, a glorified image of calm 
and sweetness, in that tempestuous 
scene and misery. 

All the pain had faded from the hag- 
gard face, the eves were lustrous and 
a smile was on the lips. 

“Mamma, look! This is mine,” was 
all he said, and before the fireman 
could clasp the boy again to his heart 
Little Nozzle had answered the still 
alarm sounded by angels from on high. 
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A CHRISTMAS MASQUE. 
By Clinton Scollard. 


FIRST KING. 
I am the monarch Melchior, 
Mighty alike in peace and war. 
SECOND KING. 
I am the sovereign Balthasar ; 
A myriad fold my liegemen are. 
THIRD KING. 
The royal ruler Jasper, I, 
Lord of a spacious empery. 
FIRST KING. 
Yet do I seek a little child,— 


SECOND KING. 
A tiny nursling undefiled. 


THIRD KING. 
And I am one likewise beguiled. 




















FIRST KING. 
To Him whose coming stars foretold,— 
A babe divine in mortal mould,— 
I bear this goodly gift of gold. 
SECOND KING. 
To Him whose life shall ease the sting 
Of mankind’s weary travailing, 
This fragrant frankincense I bring. 
THIRD KING. 
To Him whose loving words shall stir 
To aspirations holier, + 
My offering is this precious myrrh. 
ALL. 
Piercing the mists of Time, we see 
The cruel cross, the agony, 
And, whelmed with pity, bend the 
knee. 


Sn. oe oe a 


Piercing the mists of Time, we gaze 

Adown the future’s opening ways, 

And hear the swelling prayer and 
praise. 


Piercing the mists of Time, we hail 
The day when woe and sin shall fail,f 
And over all His love prevail. 
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ml ECEMBER 3d.—We start 
| to-morrow for Los An- 
geles of Southern Califor- 
nia. Mr. and Mrs. Schuy- 
ler have invited us to 
spend some weeks with them. 

The gentleman was a former consu 
at Yokohama. My uncle is his inti- 
mate friend. 

My new trunk was brought in from 
the store. It bears my name in Roman 
of commanding type. 

Doesn’t “Miss Morning Glory” sug- 
gest that the owner is a charming 
young lady? 

My little smile smiled, as I thought 
that it would, of course. 

South bound train, 4th—I was lavish 
of my art of “bothering.” My poor 
uncle—my eternally poor uncle—was 
the victim. His face scowled as I bored 
him with successive questions. 

I thought his irritated face fascinat- 
ing. 

I twisted an edge of newspaper into 
a roll. I thrust it into his ear. 

“Bikkuri shita!” he exclaimed. 

My opening question to uncle was, 
“What’s the derivation of damn? 

Imperialism was my last. 

I have a high regard for the people 
dignified by using the personal pro- 
noun, but if I were the President I 
should not wish to be addressed with 
that unromantic “Mr.” 

The cartoonists making sport of the 
President shocked me. 

How big-hearted the President is! 

“Those devils” would be beheaded in 
the Orient. 

Los Angeles, 5th—No one bangs the 
door at Schuyler’s. 





A well-bred atmosphere circulates. 

Mr. Schuyler grasped my hand so 
hard. His manner was courteously 
boyish. His body is erect like a red- 
wood. A Jap after fifty is capped with 


“retired,” but the work of the American 


gentleman is only finished 
dies. 

Great ’Merican Jin! 

Mr. Schuyler shows more civility to 
his servants than to his wife. 

Here I can study the typical house- 
hold of America’s best class. 

6th—‘“Anata Donata?” 

I rubbed my dreamy eyes scanning 
my room. Who was the Japanese 
speaker? 

I crept to the door and opened it 
slightly. Not a soul was there. 

“Gokigen Ikaga?” I was addressed 
again by the same voice. : 

I inspected my slippers. I tugged at 
the drawers. I tumbled every blanket, 
I pried in the pitcher. 

I sat on the bed wrapped in fog. 

The blind rustled. I rolled it up. 

“Oya, oya!” There was a parrot 
perching in a cage by my window. 

“Anata Donata?” he repeated. 

“Morning Glory is my insignificant 
name, sir,” I replied. 

“Nihonjin, desu.” 

“T am also a Jap,” I muttered. 

He was the most profound Japanese 
scholar, Mrs. Schuyler said, in all Los 
Angeles. Mr. Schuyler, Jr., brought 
him from Kobe last spring. 

I told her the incident of this morn- 
ing. She laughed and said she ex- 


when he 


pected it. Bad mother Schuyler! 
8th—Is there any more gratifying 
word than dinner? 














J always think every gentleman I meet falls in love with me. 
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I had a “hipp goo’”’ dinner. (Permit 
a Chinese-English expression for once. 

Its inviting heaviness was like an 
honorable poem by Milton. 

Schuyler’s house has a Miltonic pres- 
ence. 

Electric light is too imposing. 

Candelabra are like a moon whose 
beams are a lenitive song. 

The nude shoulders of Mrs. Schuy- 
ler, Jr., crimsoned in the rays from the 
candelabra. 

The exposure of some parts of the 
skin is the highest order of art. How 
t » show it is just as serious a study as 
how to clothe it. 

If I had such supreme shoulders I 


would not pause before displaying 
them. What falling shoulders are 
mine! ‘The slope of the shoulders is 


prized in Japan. Ameriky is another 
country, you know. 

I appeared at the dinner in my na- 
tive yown. 

I am growing to love American food. 

I am glad that I don’t see any musty 
pudding at Schuyler’s. It is a sight that 
makes me ten years older. 

How pleased I was to see a “chabu 
chabu” of shallow water in my finger 
bowl. 

Our taciturn butler retired from the 
dining-room with graceful dignity. 

The butler has ceased to be a com- 
mon servant. He has advanced, I sup- 
pose, to the rank of an ornament of the 
*Merican household. 

The sister of Mother Schuyler and 
her husband dined with us. 

Thefunniest thing about herwas that 
she kept a few long hairs on her cheek. 
They grew from a mole. It may be 
good luck to preserve them. 

13th——A Bishop visited and lunched 
with us. 

Bishop! 
one! 

My Bishop had a holy face. 

“Who is this good man who is star- 
ing at me,” I said to myself. 

A young churchman is unnatural. 

I was glad he was not thin. Ho, ho, 
ho! He ate meat like anybody else. 

He would seem holier if he merely 
bit a crust of bread and sipped three 
spoonfuls of tea. 


How I desired to meet 
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After luncheon we strolled through 
the garden, arm in arm. 

Not a bit I blushed. I was as com- 
pletely at ease with him as with my 
papa. 

He told me of the beauty of Christ. 
His soft voice was as from a faraway 
forest. 

I plucked a few stems of violets. | 
fitted them to his buttonhole. Such 
a little thing pleased him immensely. 

Dear, simple Bishop! 

I digested what he spoke. I de- 
clared that Christianity was the sun 
while Buddhism was the moon. The 
sun is day and light while the moon is 
night and rest. 

How can we live without the sun? 
The moon is poetry. 

18th.—Mother Schuyler took me to 
church. Such a heathen me! I felt 
that I was sitting on needles when I 
slipped into the ’Merican church with- 
out glancing at even one page of the 
Bible. The service hadn’t begun. 
Many ladies were introduced to me. 
They talked about—what?—-anything 
but religion. 

The ladies seemed to regard church 
as another drawing-room parlor. 

A Japanese church is ever so sad- 


faced. No woman under thirty is seen 
there. I laughed at the thought of an 


“incense-smelling” young girl. 

Isn’t it strange that ’Merican girls 
love the church? 

Is it because they cannot marry 
without it? 

How classically the bald head of the 
minister shone! 

But my mind strayed, wondering 
why all those ladies were so homely. 

I snatched my hat off, wishing to be 
different from the rest. I fancied their 
hats were eternally glued to their heads 
because their hair was never in first 
rate order for exhibition. 

Many years ago I used to steal into 
a Buddha temple and tap an idol’s 
shoulder, saving: “How are you get- 
ting along, Hotoke Sama?” 

21st—Without a nephew Mother 
Schuyler wouldn’t be a complete oid 
dear. 

She has one, fortunately. 
promising artist. 


He is a 
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Artist? Doesn’t an artist affect 
boorish hair? 

I was anxious to know how his hair 
was, for I hated anything long, except 
a frock coat. 

I finished my imaginary sketch of 
his face before we intruded into his 
studio. 

He was a comely young man. What 
gratified me most about him was his 
shapely shoes well polished. 

I was instantly put on unceremoni- 
ous terms. 

How beautifully he once slipped 
“Miss” in addressing me! His grace- 
fully sounding “Pardon me, I mean 
Miss Morning Glory!” pleased me 
enormously. 

I told him it was a regular humbug 
to be particular. 

“T will call you Oscar, shall I?” I 
said, winking. 

I felt some fervid water oozing down 
my cheek. I was blushing. 

“Will you let me paint you?” he re- 
quested. 

“Am I beautiful enough?” I said, 
dropping my eyelids. 

“Only too charming,” he - said, 
bravely. 

I always think every gentleman I 
meet falls in love with me. 

I regarded Mr. Oscar Ellis already 
as an adorer. 

Oh, sentimental Morning Glory! 

22nd.—Mrs. Ellis invited me to din- 
ner. 

The evening was fragrant. After 
dinner we slipped out to the garden. 
It was dusky. 

By and by twenty Japanese lanterns 
were candled among the trees in my 
honor. 

I was whispering a little Jap song 
when Oscar led out two donkeys. His 
sister Olive sprang upon the back of 
one in gracious audacity. 

“Jump, Morning Glory,” she ex- 
claimed. 

I was wavering about my action 
when I felt Oscar’s firm arms around 
my waist. My small body was lifted up 
to the donkey by his careless gallantry. 
What a sensation ran through me! It 
was the first occasion to put me into 
contact with a ’Merican young man. 
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My skirt was caught by the saddle. 
I made a whole exhibition of my leg. 

But I was glad the stocking was 
beautiful. 

My donkey acted awfully. Did he 
take it as a degradation to be whipped 
by a Jap? 

I should have been pitifully thrown 
off if my arm had not seized Oscar’s 
neck. I looked apologetically at him. 
He turned his delighted face. I could 
not stay a minute longer 

When I got me off from the donkey 
I observed the new moon over my left 
shoulder. “Good luck!” Olive San 
said. 

December 25th.—Merry 
all of you! 

26th—It rains. I implored Mother 
Schuyler to select a book for my li- 
brary. All the literature was packed 
in there, beginning with Socrates, sane 
as a silver dollar. 

The fashion is to buy books for their 
covers. The authors have degenerated 
to the place of upholstere rs. 

Mrs. Schuyler picked out for me 
“Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam.” 

My uncle said: “American woman 
can’t keep away from Omar and chick- 
en salad.” I began to peruse it. 

I thumped the book on the floor and 
exclaimed, “Mr. Khayyam! Rubaiyat 
is a menace against civilization. Amer- 
icanism is nothing but the delight in 
life and the world” 

[ wonder why the wise government 
in Washington does not oppose its 
pagan circulation. It is leprosy. 

January 34—The sayonara dinner 
was given. 

Mr. Oscar set his depressive look on 
me. I wasn’t brave enough to en- 
counter it. 

I slid away from confronting him. 

I felt awfully sorry in leaving such 
an agreeable company. 


Christmas, 


“Fold your tents like the Arabs 
And silently steal away.” 

How sad! 

Overland train, March 4th—‘Ma- 
dam Butterfly” lay by me, appealing 
to be read. 

“No, iya, I’ll never open! I erred in 
buying you,” I said. 
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It sounds 


I dislike that “Madam.” 
indecent ever since the “gentleman” 
Loti spoiled it with his “Madam Chrys- 
anthemum.” 

The honorable author of “Madam 


Butterfly” is Mr. Wrong. (Do you 
know that Japanese have no boundary 
between L and R?) 

Undoubtedly he is qualified to be a 
Wrong. 

Authorship is nothing at all now- 
adays, since authors are thick as Chi- 
nese laundries. Well, still, it can be 
honorable, if it is honorable. 

5th—Can you fancy a Japanese city 
without soldiers. 

American soldiers? 

I am sorry to say that I have met no 
soldier in my four months at the Pa- 
cific. 

I presume that the practical *Meri- 
can jins can't bear to see such a useless 
ornamentation. Soldiers are degener- 
ating to the rank of a fireplace on a 
hot summer day. 

6th—Everything in California is 
made just for a woman. 

California gentleman isn’t privileged 
to raise one question against a lady. 
He is provided with all sorts of ex- 
clamations to please the women. If he 
should ever miss one dinner from his 
wife he would be divorced to-morrow. 

Uncle says the Eastern gentlemen 
are not so devoted to ladies. 

If it be true! 

Am I now entering the city of Man? 
How sad! 

Chicago, 7th—Chicago water is a 
perfect horror. 

Gomenyo! 





That’s no way to begin. 


I never waver in saying that Cali- 
fornia girls borrow their fairness from 


the water. 

There is no question in my mind why 
the Chicago women are barren in their 
complexion. 

I grieve over my contact with such a 
city. It is no place for a lady. It is 
just the place for a man. 

No show marked “only for a man”’ is 
respectable, I dare say. 

They are not sensitive about their 
hats in the hotel elevator. I cannot 
blame their black finger nails, as they 
live in smoke. 

Even the ’Frisco smoke hindered my 
breath at my opening moment in 
America. I should have died if it had 
been Chicago. 

Bodily cleanliness is the first chapter 
in the whitening of the soul. How 
many mortals are there here with a 
clear soul? 

Chicago is Mr. Nobody without the 
smoke, like Japan without a fan. “The 
prosperity of a modern city is measured 
by the bulk of its smoke, Morning 
Glory,” my uncle said. 

A driver carried us from the station 
as if we were pigs. 

Mind you, this is Chicago, illustrious 
for its hams. 

I barred my ears with my hands in 
the carriage. The thunderous noise 
menaced me so. Do roses bloom well 
in the turbulent air? 

I have no doubt that Chicago has no 
poet. 

“Cook County fosters three thousand 
poets, one paper says, my young wo- 
man,” uncle said in laughter. 

As soon as I established myself in 
the hotel I inscribed, with the longest 
apologetical ojiji to Mr. Shelley—as 
follows: 
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“Hell is a city much like Chicago— him in visiting a stockyard to see the 
A populous and a smoky city. : 


doomed pigs groaning Fu, fu, fu. 


8th.—Chicago is the city of man I declined. Uncle started off alone. 
(whatever that means.) There was some time before I heard 

No drones whatever. some one fisting on my door. 

My uncle was going out sight-seeing “A Japanese gentleman wishes to see 
in his silk hat. your husband, madam.” 

Plug hat doesn’t suit informal Chi- “Good God! My husband?” I cried. 
cago. He changed his frock coat for Satemo ! 
a sack coat. “Now, uncle, you look How could any porter be such an 
more like a Chicago gentleman,’ I ignoramus as not to distinguish be- 
said. tween Mrs. and Miss? Possibly he es- 

Even the policeman shows no chiv- teemed me modern enough to marry an 
alry. old man for money’s sak 

I was sorry that the color of his suit Oya, he was Mr. Consul, of Chicago. 
was bitterly faded. “Walk in, sir. Uchino Hito will re- 

Isn’t Chicago rich enough to furnish turn within an hour or so.’ 
a new one? Then I explained. 

I suppose many dogs must he hang- We both laughed. There is nothing 


ing around here, because the police- more pleasirg when in an alien coun- 
man arms himself with a piece of wood _ try than a chit-chat in our native becha 


for chasing them off. becha. 
We went to observe the Lake of Japanese speech! Such a beautifully 
Michigan from Lincoln Park. indefinite, poetically untidy language. 
I scoffed at my absurdity in being | love it. 
ready with the first line of my poem on 11th—lIt will be too much of a risk 
the lake. If you knew that “O Min-_ of one’s life to stay in Chicago. 
strel of Heaven and Truth!” was the Flowerless, birdless city, Sayonara! 
beginning you would laugh, surely. Buffalo, 12th—Niagara Falls was a 
The lake wasn’t a huge singer like the disappointment. 
Pacific Ocean at all. A red brick chimney spoils the whole 
“Uncle, please count how many affair, I do think. 
stories in that building,” I begged. My uncle was cross, saying that he 
Chicago structures crush my little had caten the toughest beef of his life. 
liver completely. Did I ever dream He seized two Canadian dimes and a 


that I would eye such pillars of the bogus half dollar in an hour. “Poor 
sky in my life? When I returned to uncle. Isn’t this Buffalo town awful?” 
my hotel I declared that I would not [I said. 

open my trunk because my everyday New York, March 3th.—Miss 
dress was good enough for Chicago. Morning Glory has stepped into Great- 
I regret to say that the gentlemen are er New York at last. 


so homely. Today will be the special day of my 
1oth—My uncle wanted me to join family history. 
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Woman loves an absent-minded man once in a while, but never on the car. 


The train stole gracefully into the 
city at early morn. The sky was dis- 
tinct, like the Lake of Biwa. The re- 
spectable face of the city accepted us 
charmingly. 

I bounced my little bodyin my happy 
thought of another chapter of life. 

I felt like Dante crawled out of dark- 
est hall, after the torture of the terrible 
show. Oh, Chicago! 

I saw a horse car trotting. 

It encouraged me to think that even 
an ignorant Jap girl might earn her 
own living here since such an old- 
fashioned thing exists perfectly. 

Our carriage rolled up Fifth avenue 
to Central Park. 

“Pray let me off,to smell the smell of 
the New York breeze,” I exclaimed. 


Hudson River! It is a dear old ac- 
quaintance, introduced by the ever so 
pleasing Mr. Irving. 

See its classical profundity before my 
face! 

Where is Sleepy Hollow, I wonder? 

14th.—Oh, snow, yukiya fure, fure! 

The season of the city is still within 
the fence of winter. 

I was grateful to my fate that con- 
veyed me here to overtake my loving 
snow. 

I settled me by my window in ab- 
sorption with the snow view of Hudson 
gawa. 

“Oji san, let us go to the Park for 
snow viewing. I advise you to till a 
bit more poetry in yourself, uncle,” I 
announced. 
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15th—We went to the famous 
Brooklyn Bridge. 

Verily New York gentlemen are in- 
terested with their papers in the car. 
Newspapers, oh, newspapers! There is 
no doubt that they would die without 
the sight of their newspapers. They 
forget neatly to offer their seats to a 
lady. Woman loves an absent-minded 
man once in a while, but never on the 
car, I do say. 

I suppose every woman of this city 
has to be rich. 

Must I equip a carriage? 

How I wished to fabric an every-inch 
a Japanese mansion on Fifth avenue 
and welcome a thousand tojins to hear 
my Jap song on Sunday! 

“Ts this bridge built for Americans 
or Europeans, uncle? People cross- 
ing here use no English,” I said. 

Liberty Statue! I will let the Beauty 
Statue hail from the Bay of Yeddo 
when I am wealthy enough to afford it. 

We walked down Broadway. We 
came to a graveyard. 

Tombstones in the midst of com- 
merce! O romantic New York! 

I wondered how Wall street gentle- 
men would be struck glancing at them. 

What a soft silence hovered! 

The old Gothic church was my own 
ideal. 

“Uncle, let us fall in and rest,” I 
cried. 

The morning service was proceeding. 

Alas and alas! 

Not once soul was there. 

Is this a religious city? 

16th.—It seems to me a recent style 
of New York ladies to discard their 
babies, to leave them in the hands of 
European immigrants, and themselves 


accompany a dog with mighty affec- 
tion. 

Oh, my dear “Chin” that I left at 
home! Shall I call it to Ameriky? 
Little loyal thing, pathetic, clinging! I 
am sure it would beat any other in a 
dog contest. 

18th—Mr. Consul, an old man who 
sips the grayness of celibacy, never 
strays out from his official duty. He 
calls society and novels two recent 
pieces of foolery. 

Last night I sketched an adventure 
of enlisting in the band of domestics. 
Capital idea to examine a New York 
household, I said, when I left my break- 
fast table. I humbled myself to a 
newspaper office with the following 
shame-faced advertisement : 

“Jap girl, 19, good-looking, longs 
for a place in a family of the first rank.” 

[ used every kind of oratory to bring 
my uncle to agree to my two weeks of 
freedom. 

19th.—Two letters were waitin, me. 
One from 296 of a certain part, and the 
other was from Fifth avenue. 

Parlor maid. 

Twelve dollars for a month. 

Fifth avenue is the proper quarter 
for seeing the high-toned New York- 
ers. I shall accept it. I feel already a 
servant feeling. 

“Domestic girl has no right, I think, 
to sit with Messrs. Consul and Secre- 
tary,” I said, moving my plate to the 
kitchen table. 

Morning Glory, isn’t it time you 
changed the book of your Diary? 
Really, sir! 

Let me close now with a ceremoni- 
ous bow. 

My next book shall be entitled, “The 
Diary of a Parlor Maid.” 












































LITTLE snapping-eyed ar- 
tist, with a huge pinafore 
covering her natty shirt 
waist and short walking 
skirt, dropped her palette 
on the ground and turned to the 
sleepy, lounging camp with an ex- 
clamation that startled them. 

“For all the world, look! Here 
comes Maude Muller in the flesh!” 

A young girl of perhaps fourteen or 
fifteen years climbed the fence which 
divided the farm lands from the forest, 
and approached the artists’ camp with 
timid confidence. She laid her pail of 
fresh milk and butter and eggs on the 
giass, smilingly inviting them to buy. 

“Nectar for the gods!” said one 
voung fellow quvaffing a tin cup of 
the rich milk. “Thank thee, thou fair 
maiden, and what may thy name be?” 

“Now quit your fooling, Bud!” said 
the sharp-eyed little woman, with a re- 
proving glance at her irrepressible 
brother. Then turning to the girl she 
said with a gracious smile: 

“We should like very much to have 
vou bring us these good things every 
day, if possible. We spend the sum- 
mer here. Do you live far away?” 

The girl shook her head. “Only 
Sve miles!” 

“Only! And do you walk it?” 
glancing apprehensively at the little 
are feet. 

“Why, that’s not far! I like it!” 

“Take your sun-bonnet off, won't 
you? Stay just as you are now. Did 





you ever see such hair!” 
“What are you going to do?” said 
Drawn by Margaret Fernie. the girl, growing suddenly abashed 
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and conscious of the curious eyes 
turned upon her. 

“Sketch you, my dear child.” 

After that first encounter the little 
girl came down to the camp regularly 
every day. They painted her in every 
conceivable attitude; sometimes with 
her wistful eyes peering out large and 
wondering from the depths of her old 
sun-bonnet ; sometimes with her tawny 
bronze hair blowing in the winds about 
her. They copied her little faded cot- 
ton gown, worn at the elbows and rag- 
ged at the edges, and reproduced with 
loving exactness her little bare feet 
and tanned legs. But all their labor 
could not do justice to the child’s mo- 
bile face, which reflected a thousand 
inconstant moods that puzzled the 
artists. Now it was stormy and dis- 
contented, now sad and wistful; now 
vitally awake with feeling and interest ; 
now sombre and hopeless; always rip- 
pling into the sunny glow of a child’s 
sunny soul. 

There came a day when the artists 
waited in vain for Margot, and the 
landscape lost its charm for them. 
They had become strongly attached to 
the queer, brooding, reticent little waif 
who had come each day among them, 
listening eagerly to their chatter, and 
smiling happily when they addressed 
her, though seldom speaking herself. 
A delegation of eight started out from 
camp to find her. 

She must have seen them approach- 
ing the house, for she ran down to 
meet them. 

“Thou fair but false one,” began 
Bud, but the others cut him off 
ruthlessly. 

Margot led them proudly into the 
old-fashioned and stuffy room which 
served as a “parlor.” Beyond this 
room they could see the expanse of a 
large kitchen and living-room, glowing 
with comfort and cleanliness. 

“Why have you not been down to 
the camp lately, Margot?” 

“Mother got a baby!” announced 
the girl, with shining, dancing eyes. 


The artists relieved themselves 
with exclamations indicative of 
amused exasperation. This would 


mean perhaps the prolonged absence 


MARGOT. 
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from the camp of Margot, who would 
doubtless be transformed into a nurse- 
girl. 

“Look here! Where did you get 
these, Margot?” and one of the artists 
picked up some sheets of music. The 
girl flushed proudly. 

“They are mine!” she said “I 
bought them.” 

“But for heaven’s sake 

“T play!” she said, with a sharp tone 
to her voice, as though she expected 
to be disputed. 

“You play! Not these? Why look 
here—Chopin—Von Bulow—” 

The girl went to a corner of the 
room, and drew from under an old 
stuffed sofa a dingy violin case. With 
a new pride in her flushed face and 
parted lips, she threw her head back, 
and, tucking the violin under her chin, 
commenced to play. 

The guests sat in amazed silence. 
She was playing one of Chopin’s noc- 
turnes without time or music, but with 
correct note and with the strangest 
feeling and expression. It was weird 
and uncanny, but despite the crudity 
of its execution they recognized with 
startled wonder the genius of the play- 
er. When she laid the violin down 
there was absolute silence for a time in 
the little parlor. Then Kemp Evans, 
a long-legged Englishman, strode over 
to her, and laid his hand with nervous 
excitement on her shoulder. 

“Who on earth, Margot, taught you 
to play like that?” 

“Nobody. Only daddy and the 
hired man teached me the notes. 
Daddy gave me his old fiddle for keeps 
last Christmas. I saved up till I had 
enough to send for the best music to 
the big stores in New York. They 
sent me those.” : 

“And you learned without instruc- 
tion to play them all?” 

“T knowed the notes already. They 
were hard at first, but—I loved them. 
I like Mr. Von Bulow best. I have 
read all about him too. I have named 
our baby for him. Only his name was 
so long, I just call him ‘Von’ for 
short !” 

A great change now took place in 
the life of Margot. Upon the discov- 
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ery of the child’s genius Kemp Evans, 
who was something of a musician him- 
self as well as an artist, undertook to 
give the little girl lessons on the violin, 
whilst his wife, the kindly, bright-eyed 
little woman who first accosted Mar- 
got, endeavored to improve her edu- 
cation. The camp, one and all inter- 
ested in Margot, contributed in vari- 
ous ways to her education and devel- 
opment. In re- 
turn, the child 
patiently posed I. 
for them, either 
alone or with 
the baby, little \. \ 
Von, in her \ \j 
arms, heroically fe 
refusing to take ' 
the “rests,” on 
which the art- 
ists insisted. \ 
The mellow 
summer began 
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to lose its light, and the campers with 
sighs of regret folded their tents and 
returned once more to the noise and 
distraction of the city’s life. 

All through the bleak winter days 
when the snow clouds descended on 
the land white and gentle as a bene- 
diction, Margot read and studied and 
practiced with her violin, drawing 
from its precious strings all the melody 


of joy and bewilder- 
\ ment and sudden 
\awakening that had 
come into her life. 
Restless as a caged 
nightingale, with: a 
new ambition beating 
in her little brain and 
heart, the child could 
find solace in nothing 
but the music which 
had become her very 

















MARGOT. 


soul. Sometimes with her face pressed 
against the tiny pane, Margot looked 
out into the great snowy world that 
bounded her horizon, and insensibly 
her face grew luminous with tender- 
ness and hope. And so the heart of 
the little girl quieted its beating, and 
her soul found a source of comfort in 
her music, and the vague but vivid 
fancies of her imagination. The two 
successive summers following brought 
back her friends, and the girl’s dreams 
fluttered into life. 

“It is time now,” said her benefac- 
tors, and a little fund was raised 
among them. Margot went out from 
her home of beauty and love to a 
great peopled city, full of hustling men 
and women, thrilling with life and 
hope and feeling, but incomparably 
lonelier than the silence of her moun- 
tain home. 

Her artist friends had written to the 
Conservatory of Music, at which Mar- 
got was to study, requesting them to 
meet her, and if possible to secure a 
home for her in some house where 
other pupils of the Conservatory lived. 
The officers had complied with the 
request, and Margot, who had never 
been beyond a few miles of her moun- 
tains had now a tiny room on the top 
floor of a huge New York boarding 
house, especially recommended as it 
permitted its boarders to practice on 
their sundry musical instruments. 

As Margot took her seat at the long 
table down whose length eleven pairs 
of girlish critical eyes were turned on 
her the morning after her arrival, she 
said “Good morning” with a nervous 
little smile to the tall blonde who 
graced the seat next to her. She 
was rewarded by a cold stare from a 
pair of glassy blue eyes, and an irre- 
pressible titter shivered around the 
table. There were amused smiles; 
heads tilted; one of the girls looked 
cooly at Margot with a prolonged 
scrutiny, and then deliberately winked 
across the table at her neighbor. 

All her uncertainty and_ timidity 
vanished as by a shock. and she sat up 
stiff and straight, her hands clenched, 
her face flushed and her great dark 
eyes stormy and defiant. 
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After that awful breakfast, Margot 
flashed into a comprehension of the 
difference between herself and those 
about her, and with the same marvel- 
ous quickness with which she had 
studied in the mountains her music 
and her books, she now studied the art 
of dressing after a certain law called 
fashion, and guarding her speech and 
actions in such manner that to these 
tittering fashionables, studying to cul- 
tivate and manufacture an imaginary 
talent, she proved both a sphinx and 
an irritation. She came and went 
among them with a silence that was 
absolute and a dignity and coolness of 
demeanor that disturbed their equan- 
imity. 

One particular Sunday morning, as 
Gene Manning, one of the boarders, 
came up from breakfast, he ran, acci- 


dentally, against Margot, who was 
coming down the dark stairway. He 
apologized for the encounter and 
paused a moment to exchange 
a few pleasantries with her, mar- 
veling and amused at the girl's 
painful shyness, for the sudden- 
ness of the encounter had sur- 


prised her out of her customary re- 
serve, and she blushed and stammered 
under the young man’s quizzing eyes. 
Meanwhile the tall blonde looked over 
the banisters and stared at the couple 
on the stairs. She had been waiting 
for Manning herself and had grown 
impatient. Among the students, and 
particularly to herself, he was con- 
sidered her personal property. She 
sauntered slowly into the parlor and 
with amused contempt mentioned that 
she had just caught Gene flirting w‘th 
that freak on the stairs. Wasn’t it 
too droll for anything? When the 
young man joined them he was greet- 
ed by a storm of jeers and laughter. 
That night a plot was hatched. 
Margot was in love! At first it was 
a rose that had boldly knocked at the 
door of her heart. She found it on her 
dressing table one night after an un- 
usually depressing dinner. Someone 
must have laid it there. The rose 
was but the forerunner of other slight, 
though sweet, favors that steadily 
found. their way to her lonely heart. 
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And then one day she discovered his 
name badly erased from the title page 
of a volume of love lyrics that had 
accompanied a little bunch of violets. 

After all, the pretty tokens could 
have come from no one else, for he 
was the only ore in the house with 
whom she was on terms of even slight 
intimacy. From the day they had met 
on the stairs, Manning, with gocd- 
natured scorn of the teasing of the 
girl-students, had made it a point al- 
ways to stop and speak to Margot. 
She met his overtures with a gladness 
that touched the young man. 

Margot wore the violets in her hair 
that night, and she smiled with dreamy 
happiness as she passed Gene Man- 
ning’s table. When she took her place 
in her customary seat at the long 
table, however, her face grew stiff and 
cold again, for a cynical smile was-re- 
flected on the faces of the students. 
She ate her dinner in silence, but she 
lingered in the hall after it was fin- 
ished. Gene Manning passed her with 
a cheerful “Good evening,’ but did 
not stay to speak to her. She climbed 
the four flights of stairs wearily, and 
there was a pitiful and puzzled expres- 
sion in her face, as she took the flow- 
ers from her hair, and began to sob 
on her violin. 

There was a knock at her door and 
a confused noise outside. Margot 
laid her violin down quickly and 
opened the door. There was no one 
there, but a note had been thrust un- 
derneath the door. With trembling 
hands and beating heart the girl car- 
1ied it to the light under the gas jet, 
tore it open and began to read. When 
she had finished, she sat down on the 
floor, and with her chin resting on her 
arms, she stared out at the quiet moon 
which had stolen over the high build- 
ings and was smiling in on her. 

“Tt is too good to be true,” she said 
dreamily, and then “Oh, dear God, 
how good you are to me!” 

One of the sheets of the letter féll 
from her fingers. She picked it up 


quickly, and with a sudden passion 
covered it with kisses, then with the 
letter pressed against her face, she 
walked back and forth in the tinyroom. 
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She paused at her dressing table and 
smiled at herself in the mirror, she 
smiled at her violin and she smiled out 
into the quiet night, and up at the 
pageantry of the heavens with its dia- 
mond bursts of stars and the sweet 
moon. The whole world had become 
changed for her. Suddenly she drew 
out her little desk and began to write. 

When Gene Manning read Margot’s 
letter, he sat staring at it in stupefied 
amazement before he could fully grasp 
its meaning. Then he threw his head 
back and laughed. Only for a mo- 
ment, however, for the sinister aspect 
of the situation suddenly struck him, 
and despite his irritation and chagrin, 
he grew quite alarmed. So he went di- 
rectly to her. She must have been 
waiting for him, for she opened the 
door at once. She was visibly trem- 
bling though her eyes were shining. 
He dashed into his subject with brutal 
disregard. 

“T have just got your letter. I am 
awfully sorry, but really there is some 
absured mistake somewhere. Some- 
one has been playing a joke on us, you 
see. I never wrote to you at all, and 
as for sending you flowers and g‘fts, 
why—” He stopped there. He 
found it impossible to proceed. 

The girl was standing as if petrified, 
her great dark eyes staring at him 
with a dumb expression of horror and 
anguish. He stuttered and stam- 
mered, and endeavored to say some- 
thing more, but the stony misery 
which had settled in a gray shadow on 
the girl’s face robbed him of speech. 

“Perhaps I had better go—’ he 
finally said. “I assure you I am sorry 
to have hurt—awfully sorry. If even 
I can do anything—You see a fellow 
doesn’t—Good-night !” 

He went out quickly, taking with 
him her letter. Once alone in his 
room, Margot’s face came back to his 
vision, haunting him with its startled 
expression of anguish. 

“Tf you can but read my love in 
these few incoherent helpless words!” 
she had written in her letter. 

The day after the clever invention 
of the students of the Conservatory 
and its bitter results, Margot came to 

















MARCOT. 


Gucking the Violin under her chin commenced to play - 









the table with 
an inscrutable 
face that baf- 
fled them. One 


of the girls said “Good morning” to 
her, but Margot stared at her with a 
haughtiness that her blonde neighbor 
might have been glad to emulate. That 
day she asked the landlady to remove 
her seat to another table. 

Margot passed Manning in the hall 
with a studiously averted head, and 
when he spoke to her she did not reply. 
He went up to his room and took a 
crumpled letter out from his pocket, 
and read it over very slowly and care- 
fully. He smiled and whistled as he 
dressed. 

A few nights later, he made his sec- 
ond pilgrimage to the top flight of the 
boarding house. At the end of the 
long, narrow, dark hall was Margot’s 
little room. He approached it almost 
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fearfully, and 
hesitated  out- 


} side her closed 
door, his face 
indecisive and 
uncertain. Out 
upon the silence 
of the dingy 
hall a long 


plaintive note 
stole, so weirdly 
strange that in- 
stinctively he 
held his breath 
in an agony of 
feeling. Mar- 
got was speak- 
ing to him on 
her violin. He 
stood outside her door, mo- 


tionless and silent. When 
the last thrilling note had 
quivered away, he groped 
his way down the dark 
passage into the lighted 


hall above the banisters and 
went back into his room. 
Once more he drew out her 
passionate letter. “In love 
| am only a crude little girl, 
without diplomacy or art.” 

“Poor, crude, little girl!” 
he said softly. 


The great concert hall blazed with 
light. The audience was opulent and 
enthusiastic. They sat back in their 
seats chattering and fanning them- 
selves, discussing the quaint history of 
the new artist whom they had come to 
hear and see, this stripling girl from 
their own mountains. The pain- 
ful shyness and reserve of the 
girl which had caused her to ignore 
blindly the wheedling of those who 
had elected themselves her patrons and 
managers and to refuse to be “inter- 
viewed” or “reviewed” by anyone and 
everyone, pleased her aud They 
were her admirers before they had 
even seen or heard her. They expect- 
ed much. 

It was past eight o’clock and the 
audience was beginning to look specu- 
lative. Ffteen minutes passed and 
they became restive. At eight-thirty 


1ence. 
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they were whispering impatiently and 
visibly annoyed. Some youths started 
clapping by way of encouragement, 
but no response rewarded their efforts. 

It was approaching nine o'clock 
when a nervous man, in evening dress, 
came to the front of the curtain. He 
mopped his perspiring brow with his 
handkerchief and his voice trembled 
nervously as he addressed the audi- 
ence. 

“Ladies and gentlemen, a most un- 
toward and lamentable accident pre- 
vents us from hearing the young artist 
expected this evening. When about 
to enter her carriage she slipped and 
fell on the pavement, and while it is 
believed she is not fatally hurt, it is 
feared that she has injured her right 
hand. It is with deepest emotion that 
I am forced to the painful duty of an- 
nouncing this tragic accident—tragic 
when it is realized what the loss of the 
artist’s magic fingers may mean to her 
and to all true lovers of music.” 

The most profound silence reigned 
over the great concert hall during the 
disjointed though dramatic speech of 
the manager. When he bowed him- 
self off the stage, a subdued murmur, 
like the roar of the surf on a melan- 
choly shore, rose and fell all over the 
house. 

Up in her little room Margot was 
lving on the bed, her languid eyes 
closed, her poor little mangled arm 


lying outside the coverlet. A nurse 
tiptoed about the room. 
All over the boarding house a 


hubbub of whispering was going on, 
for those who had not gone to the con- 
cert hall had heard of the accident, 
and some of them had seen the slight 
form carried in through the door, limp 
and helpless in the pretty finery in 
which they had decked her. 

In the wide lengths of his rooms on 
the first floor Manning was striding 
up and down. Now and then he would 
sink into a chair, groaning and shud- 
dering, only to spring to his feet again 
with impatient pain. 

He had waited in the chill coldness 
of the February night for Margot to 
pass into the carriage. When she 
came out of the house with two of her 
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artist friends, Manning sprang out of 
the shadow of the porch on to the 
stoop and with impetuous haste rushed 
down the steps toward the carriage, 
throwing the door open for Margot. 
When he turned aside for her to pass 
into the carriage, he saw her trembling 
and swaying with a strange somnam- 
bulistic expression in her eyes. She 
must have fallen immediately, for when 
he put forth his hand to assist her, he 
saw nothing save the dim, sinuous 
outlines of the white figure fallen like 
a lily whipped by a brutal wind at his 
feet. The horses, cold and impatient, 
tossed their heads and stamped their 
feet. One of the wheels turned. It 
touched and crushed a little out- 
stretched white arm. 

It was Manning who had carried her 
indoors, and it was Manning whom 
her friends were reviling and holding 
responsible for the accident. In her 
state of excitement and nervousness, 
the sudden shock of the appearance of 
the man emerging from the porch had 
startled her so that she had fainted. 

A few days later Margot was taken 
back to her mountain home. 


March was gamboling and playing 
its pranks more boldly than eve. in 
the mountains. The roads were track- 
less, but a certain traveler who had 
come as far as possible by stage and 
then by horseback still plodded on and 
stubbornly kept going ahead. When 
he came within sight of Margot’s home 
he gave a slight cheer and urged his 
horse to a quicker speed. 

And it was Margot herself who met 
him at the door, and stood there in the 
glistening sunlight reflected from the 
snow-clad hills. 

“Margot!” was all he said, and stood 
with uncovered head. 

“Ts it you?” 

“Yes, I had to come to you—since 
you were gone from me.” 

“Come indoors,” she said mechani- 


cally, and he followed her into the 
glowing warmth of the farmhouse 
kitchen. . 

He stood by the stove and warmed 
his hands, watching the girl’s dazed 
face tenderly. 











“Come here, 
Margot,” he said 
suddenly, and he 
held his two hands 
out. 

She flushed pain- 
fully, but she did 
not obey him. The 
bewilderment in 
her eyes was deep- 
ening. 

“Come, Margot 
—dear !” 

“Why have you 
come?” 

“T love you, 
Margot!” 

“Oh, no, no—’ 

“And you love 
me, Margot.” 

“No, no—” 

“Yes, yes,” he 
said, and went to 
her, and took her 
in his arms 

“You cannot 
deny it, Margot. 
You know it is 
true. I know your 
letter by heart.” 

“And I yours,” 
she said pitifully— 
“the one you never 
wrote.” 

“But I will say 
the words to you. 
I will live them.” 

“That is better,” 
said Margot, 
softly. 

He suddenly re- 


membered some- 
thing. 
“Your little 


hand—” he began, 
his voice trem- 
bling. 

She drew her 
hand from his and 
held it up before 
his eyes, tapering 
and moving the 
slender fingers. 

“See,” she said, 
“they, too, are 
quite well and 
happy now.” 


MARGOT. 


Drawn by Margaret Fernie. 
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lark stairway. 









































The Redemption of Palestine by the Jews 
By ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


‘““He that owns no land is no man.’’—THE TALMUD. 


: NTI-SEMITISM, which for- 





merly figured as religious 
prejudice and now ap- 


pears mainly as commer- 

—— cial jealousy, is at root 
an expression of the universal tyranny 
of majorities, and the dislike for all 
that is unlike. Instead of regard- 
ing its Jews as part of the nation 
and their wealth as part of the national 
wealth, every nation regards them as 
aliens and invasive and triumphant 
rivals. As if a country were a huge 
gambling den in which the gains of 
some of the inhabitants necessarily 
meant the loss of all the others! Even 
in America—that conglomerate of peo- 
ples—this distorted view has been im- 
ported by its European constituents. 
And everywhere the Jew is contrasted 
not with his actual neighbors, but with 
an idealized Frenchman, Briton, Teu- 
ton, etc. Bill Sykes is not “the Eng- 


lishman,” but Fagin is always “the 
Jew.” 
Against the complex evils that 


hreaten the Jew in the modern world— 
persecution without and disintegration 
within—what remedy, the Christian 
may wonder, has the Jew sought—the 
Jew of legend with millions of money, 
the press at his beck and cabinets at 
his call? Alas, such power as Israel 
truly owns, he has been too timid or 
00 anti-Semitic to use. The Jews have 
been lucky indeed when Jewish poli- 
ticians and journalists have not worked 
against them. As for the great finan- 
cial houses, they have only inter- 
married their money-bags for family 
profit. Profusely charitable, they have 
had no glimmering of a national policy 
beyond passing on the problems to 
posterity and Providence. The his- 
tory of Israel in Exile is the rambling 
story of a race without leaders, in cir- 
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cumstances which would have taxed 
Moses himself. 


*‘No master-spirit, no determined road, 
But equally a want of books and men.” 


Had Disraeli remained in the Ghetto 
he might have applied his unifying in- 
tellect to Israel instead of to the British 
Empire, as sprawling and incoherent in 
his day as Israel in ours. Till the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Herzl one could say 
with Isaiah: “There is none to guide 
her among all thy sons whom she hath 
brought forth.” 

It was not indeed till 1860 that Israel 
seems even to have become conscious 
that a polity is essential to a people. 
In that year the Alliance Israelite Uni- 
verselle was created. Let us review 
briefly this and the other embryonic 
organizations, vaguely traveling to- 
ards the Herzlian idea, though against 
their own wills. Their history shows 
how Providence shapes our ends, 
rough-hew them how we will. 

Shocked by the Mortara case,—the 
forced baptism of a stolen boy in the 
Papal States, seven Parisian Jews 
(naturally not men of importance in 
their community) founded amid infinite 
opposition from Jews and Jewish jour- 
nals, a body to defend the honor of 
the Jewish name, wherever attacked, 
encourage handicrafts, and emancipate 


the Jews from ignorance and vice as 
well as from external disabilities. They 
professedly ignored the Jew’s political 
or religious opinions and were thus 
sub-consciously a racial, national body. 
Dumas fils and Jules Simon were 
among their sympathizing subscribers. 
Narrowly escaping being broken up 
into branches for each country—for 
the Jews were still uneasy at this de- 
velopment of a brain-centre—the Al- 
liance has remained a unique inter- 
national influence, which being under 
no Government has intervened success- 
fully with all. Of its central committee, 
twenty-three members are drawn from 
Paris, the other thirty-nine from the 
United States and every European 
country except Russia and the Balkan 
States, with an odd extension to Cura- 
coa. Its best work was done in 1882 in 
sifting 20,000 Russian refugees for the 
United States, but it still nobly influ- 
ences Jewish life throughout the 
world, organizing industries, schools, 
and agricultural colonies. It is supple- 
mented for the British Empire by the 
Anglo-Jewish Association, formed in 
1871 (when it was thought the Alliance 
would be split in two by the Franco- 
German feud), and possessing twenty- 
one branches in England, fourteen in 
the Colonies and one in India. Lord 
Pirbright (Baron de Worms) and Sir 
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Julius Goldsmid have been among the 
presidents of this British Alliance. 
Two special committees sprang from it 
—the Roumanian (which promoted the 
Mansion House meeting of 1872), and 
the Russo-Jewish (in the black days of 
1882). The Israelitische Allianz zu 
Wien, formed in 1873, limits its dip- 
lomatic and other activities to Austria. 
And this very year a German Alliance 
for work in the Orient has been found- 
ed on the lines of the French. 

But the compulsory limitations of 
these and other minor bodies are pain- 
fully obvious. They have moral power 
but no might to back it with. They 
have not even warrant to speak on be- 
half of Israel: they are self-constituted 
bodies, bureaus of philanthropy, which 
pauperize Israel politically. Most Jews 
are scarcely aware of their activities. 
Their financial backing is scant. The 
income of the Anglo-Jewish for 1900 
was £6,470, and even the Alliance had 
a deficit of 97,000 francs. But how can 
any organization interfere all over the 
world? It is the labor of Tantalus. 
Much more practical were it for the 
Jews of all the world to protect the 
oppressed concentrated into Palestine. 
How fantastic of the Alliance to pub- 
lish a prayer-book in Ethiopian for the 
Falashas, the Jews of Abyssinia! The 
Alliance is at best the embryo of a 
political organism. These bodies have 
not even the skill to utilize their dip- 
lomatic opportunities. The Russo- 
Jewish Committee in its negotiations 
with Russia had at one moment the 
thick end of the stick. ‘It held certain 
evidence of barbarities which Russia 
did not wish published. Russia prom- 
ised to let the Jews out of the “Pale” if 
the committee would keep their revela- 
tions in their drawer. The committee 
agreed, and the Jews are still in the 
“Pale.” II. 

Now, even as these institutions 
created in Israel a rudimentary politi- 
cal consciousness, so has there been 
an embryonic evolution (which is 
really a retrogression) towards the old 
pastoral life. Here again the pioneers 
of the transformation did not dream of 
national life in Palestine. But all roads 
lead to Zion. 
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It was Alexander I. and Nicholas 
who within the last century turned 
Russian Jews into agriculturists ; with 
the result that despite “the May Laws,” 
which drove fifty thousand Jews back 
from the villages, about a hundred 
thousand, massed in 278 colonies, or in 
private farms, are now engaged in 
gardening, dairying, vine-rearing, bee- 
keeping, tobacco-growing. 

From Russia the road to Zion led 
straight. It was under the influence of 
Russian Rabbis that the Alliance re- 
luctantly created the Agricultural 
School near Jaffa, which has been the 
foster-mother of Palestinian coloniza- 
tion, while the establishment of the 
Chovevi Zion Society with that direct 
object was Russian Jewry’s reply to 
the “May Laws.” Founded in 1882 
secretly, the Chovevi Zion received the 
sanction of the Government in 1890. 
From Russia the movement spread to 
Austria, Germany, America, and 
though not _ professedly _ national, 
evoked a revival of Hebrew literature. 
But the funds of the society were small, 
the sites chosen often unsuitable and 
the land which had lain fallow for near- 
ly the whole Christian Era was a des- 
ert. Devoid of tools, the poor Rus- 
sian immigrants often tore up the 
ground with their fingers. Starving 
and half naked, they clung to the Holy 
Soil, fever putting them under it, till 
at last the Redeeming Angel passed by 
in the guise of Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild on his honeymoon. 

This immortal philanthropist, who 
had no sympathy with the national 
idea, but merely desired to help these 
poor creatures as well as to prove that 
the Jew could be restored to the soil, 
became the mainstay of the old col- 
onies and the founder of new ones. He 
planted eucalyptus trees to mitigate 
malaria, imported machinery, built a 
great wine-cellar. What did he not 
do? But in the final reckoning, des- 


pite a show-colony or two, he was no 
more successful than the Chovevi Zion. 
After a whole generation of laborers, 
and an ocean of tears, after all the 
work of two millionaires and a host of 
societies, how stands the account? 
Twenty-four colonies (hardly any 
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paying), covering 62,500 acres (not a 
hundred square miles), supporting (with 
heavy convention) five thousand souls. 
The raisins of Rosh Pinah find no mar- 
ket, the wine accumulates in the cele- 
brated cellar of Rishon-le-Zion, and is 
sold off under cost price; the vines, 
smitten by phylloxera, have had to be 
replaced by American vines, which 
bear a grape of another color, needing 
other treatment, and the great wine- 
cellar may have to be shifted. Baron 
Edmond has retired, a voice of weep- 
ing and complaining goes up from the 
colonies he so long subsidized, and 
many of the laborers, robbed of their 
ancient dream of becoming peasant- 
proprietors, are flying ; 305 colonists of 
the “Gate of Hope” were assisted back 
through that gate last year. “Hasten, 
hasten, brethren,’ cries the zealous 
manager of the Beni-Judah, a colony 
that the English branch of the Chovevi 
Zion has striven desperately to rear, 
“Hasten, let it not break down, it could 
never set itself up again. O the heart- 
ache to see so noble a tree that had 
already begun to bear fruit, so early 
laid low!” The colonies of the Odessa 
branch are in like despair, while Ar- 
touf, a Bulgarian colony, is living on 
charity. 

saron Rothschild has transferred his 
colonies to the Jewish Colonization 
Association, called for short the Ica. 

What is this Ica into which the long 
chain of destiny has now brought the 
fate of Palestinian colonies? 

The Ica was founded by an Austrian 
anti-Zionist and millionaire, Baron 
Hirsch. His wife, the great-hearted 
Baroness Clara, was the only other 
shareholder. Desiring to break up the 
Jewish congestion, he sent Colonel 
Goldsmid, of the British army, and 
the Chovevi Zion to organize agricul- 
tural colonies in the Argentine. But 
droughts and distances from railways 
and markets brought discontent and 
desertion. If Palestine with all its 
magnetism could not produce paying 
colonies, how could the raw Argen- 
tine? The solemn reports of these 
costly colonies—weighed against the 
sum of Jewish miserv—read like a bur- 
lesque. Moiseville supports 825 souls, 


all told. Mauricio 1,045. From Entre 
Rios last year 560 families fled in des- 
pair, and even the recent more opti- 
mistic forecast of the Frankfurter- 
Zeitung cannot cover the breakdown 
of the general scheme. Baron Hirsch 
also tried Canada and _ established 
Hirsch, undeterred by the fate of 
Moosomin (subsidized by the Mansion 
House Committee in 1884), the colon- 
ists of which threw up their farms as 
soon as the term of subsidy ended. 
Exactly the same thing happened at 
Hirsch when the first demand for re- 
payment of loans was made. The run- 
aways were replaced by the inhabitants 
of Red Deer, a Chicago-assisted coi- 
ony of Russian Jews, which had broken 
down on its own account. Oxbow and 
Wapella, self-made _ colonies, - still 
flourish, though they are very tiny and 
only valuable as proving the Jew can 
live by agriculture. 

Even blacker reads the record of the 
Baron’s or other people’s settlements 
in the United States. Failure after fail- 
ure, misfortune after misfortune, floods 
and droughts and desertions, a heart- 
breaking history, tempered only by 
gleams of hope in New Jersey. Failure 
in Louisiana, and failure in Dakota, 
failure in Colorado, and failure in Ore- 
gon, failure in Kansas and failure in 
Michigan, failure in Virginia and fail- 
ure in Connecticut. In vain were the 
settlements called Palestine, Hebron, 
Beersheba. There was no balm even 
in Gilead (Kansas). 


Il. 


Baron de Hirsh is dead, but the Ica, 
after paying over a million and a half 
pounds in legacy duty to the British 
Government, goes gaily on its prodigal 
way; a centipede, trying to walk with 
every leg stepping out in different di- 
rections; and overhead flutter and 
fluster the benevolent busybodies, the 
Anglo-Jewish Association and the Al- 
liance Universelle. The Allianz zu 
Wien sends “the Wandering Jew” 
(who comes from Roumania) to Rot- 
terdam; there the Montefiore Associa- 
tion forwards him to New York, 


whence the B’nai B’rith Order and the 
Hirsch Fund Committee distribute him 
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about the States—a golden chain of 
philanthropy and futility. Millions flow 
into a bottomless bucket, and the Jew- 
ish misery is greater and the Jewish 
honor less than when the Alliance start- 
ed. Heavens! It was in this very 
Paris, birthplace of the Alliance, that 
Mort aux Juifs was scribbled on the 
walls. And just as the Alliance can 
effect nothing politically, so can the 
Ica, with its 


Jews of Jerusalem lived on charity. 
Probably not more than half came un- 
der the influence of the Chalukah! 

But a country must be built up, not 
propped up. 

“A people must redeem itself,” said 
Dr. Herzl. 

IV. 

Dr. Herzl’s movement is a move- 
ment for the integration of the scat- 
tered forces 
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the imme- 
morial Chalukah or pious toll, paid 
Ly believers the wide world over: 
Chovevi Zion, Alliance with its Vien- 
nese and now its German rival, Com- 
mittee for Education of Jewish Or- 
phans in Palestine, Lemaan Zion, of 
Frankfort, Ezra of Munich, Yishoob 
Erts Yisroile of Paris, Danish Colon- 
ization Society, several Swedish So- 
cieties, and the Ahavath Zion (inter- 
national). It was not t‘ll the other day 
that these bodies met in common coun- 
cil, and then Herr Bambus, of Berlin, 
read a paper in which he denied that 
the bulk of the forty to sixty thousand 


Dr. Herzl, originator of the Zionist movement. 


Der Juden- 
staat,” published in 1887, which was 
intended to be his sole contribu- 
tion to the national migration 
it preached, is willing to accept the 
Argentine equally. But he, too, has 
been set on the road to Zion,even as he 
has been transformed willy-nilly from 
a writer into a man of action of the 
first order. It is the best sign of the 
progress of his cause that his book is 
already obsolete. Yet in a sense all his 
ideas have become realities. The an- 
nual Congress is the embryo of a 
National Parliament. The Jewish com- 


pany of the brochure is the Jewish 
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Colonial Trust of realty, while its 
Consultative Council represents the 
projected “Society of Jews.” Ina brief 
five years he has piloted his scheme 
through storms of abuse and hostility 
from every class of Jews, till the vapor- 
ings of a visionary have become a poli- 
tical possibility, discussed at four great 
international congresses, approved by 
the German Emperor, not disapproved 
by the Czar, favorably considered by 
the Sultan of Turkey, the Ruler of 
Palestine, worked for by societies 
throughout Europe and America, and 
South Africa, capitalized by a hun- 
dred and thirty thousand shareholders, 
and constituting the greatest Jewish 
movement since the foundation of 
Christianity. The Federation of Ameri- 
can Zionists embraces some one hun- 
dred and fifty societies, including one 
in Manila, and sent twenty-four dele- 
gates, two of them ladies, to the last 
congress, which boldly invaded Lon- 
don; while the notorious American 
formula “America is our Palestine, 
Washington is our Zion,” begins to lose 
its gloss. The Rev. Stephen S. Wise 
is starting a new American magazine 
to destroy it utterly. Professor Gott- 
heil, of Columbia College, is president 
of the American Zionists, Mr. Clarence 
I. De Sola of the Canadian societies. 
The president of the French Federa- 
tion is Dr. Alexander Marmorek, of 
the Pasteur Institute, the discoverer of 
the anti-streptococcic serum, the stock 
remedy in severe erysipelas and puer- 
peral fever. The famous oculist, Man- 
delstamm, is the leader for Russia. In 
England the best-known workers are 
Dr. Gaster and Sir Francis Monte- 
fiore. But by far the most powerful 
personality in the Zionist party, after 
Herzl, is Max Nordau, who has be- 
come the great orator of the move- 
ment. Yet that it remains after all, a 
poor man’s movement, despised and 
feared by the prosperous, is shown by 
the fact that the Trust is only now able 
to contemplate becoming an effective 
legal instrument. Famines and crises 
in Russia and the war in South Africa 
have retarded the already slow ac- 
cumulation of the quarter of a million 
pounds necessary. Very romantic be- 
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neath all the prose with which anti- 
Zionists charge Zionism—for anti- 
Zionists find it in the same breath too 
prosaic and too poetic—is the office in 
the shadow of the Mansion House, 
where the “shekels” arrive with com- 
munications in every language under 
the sun. “The biggest company on 
earth,” the Trust has been styled by 
Mr. J. de Haas, a talented young Zion- 
ist of apostolic fervor, and indeed its 
documents will necessitate a room in 
Somerset House all to themselves. 
But the Trust will not start operations 
in Palestine till it obtains a charter 
giving it at least the status with which 
the Chartered Companies of India, 
Hudson’s Bay, or South Africa have 
started. 

The task to which Israel is thus 
called is of an originality congruous 
with his unique history. Motherlands 
have always created colonies. Here, 
colonies are to create motherland, or 
rather recreate her. It is not essential 
that all her daughters shall return to 
her skirts. Long before Titus con- 
quered Jerusalem, Jewish settlers had 
followed in the wake of Tyrian and 
Phoenician commerce. The problem 
is simply to set up a center of Jewish 
life and eoncentrate all one’s labors on 
it. Gradually it would become the 
magnet of the race. 

The task is difficult—more difficult, 
perhaps, than any in human history, 
beset with more theological and _ poli- 
tical man-traps—unique in its problem 
of migration. But the very greatness 
of the task should stimulate the most 
maligned of races to break the desolate 
monotony of this brutal modern world 
by the splendor of an antique idealism. 

Palestine is a country without a peo- 
ple, the Jews are a people without a 
country. The regeneration of the soil 
would bring the regeneration of the 
people. It is marvelous that the coun- 
try should have remained comparative- 
ly empty for eighteen hundred years, 
but it cannot remain unexploited much 
longer. The age of electricity is upon 
us, and the problem of Asia. Now or 


never is Israel’s opportunity. Another 
generation and Palestine will be popu- 
lated by Uitlanders and dominated by 
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Germany. Another generation and the 
Western Jew will have lost the warmth 
of Jewish sentiment. In the Jew as in 
Palestine there have been more 
changes during the last generation 
than during all the centuries of the 
Christian era. Neither the Jew nor 
Palestine can wait longer. The Red 
Sea was divided for Israel’s first 
exodus; it is united to the Medi- 
terranean for the seccnd. ‘The Suez 
Canal has brought the world to the 
door-step of 
Palestine. 
And Pales- 
tine is the 
center of the 
world. 

gut with- 
out railways 
and tele- 
graph wires 
radiat- 
ing from it, 
it could not 
be a _ nerve- 
center. These 
are now be- 
ing provided. 
The _— Jaffa- 
J erusalem 
railway 
glides pic- 
t uresquely 
between the 
mountains 
and, though 
it does not 
pay as yet, a 
harbor at 
Jaffa would 
work mira- 
cles in its 
balance-sheet. “The movement for 
attracting the Jews to Palestine may 
ultimately benefit this enterprise,” 
says the consular report for Con- 
stantinople. The French Beyrout- 
Damascus line runs through the mag- 
nificent panorama of anti-Lebanon 
and Mount Hermon, and the old black 
basaltic towns respond to the living 
note of the red-tiled stations. Despite 
this line’s opposition to the projected 
British Haiffa line, there will ere long 
be connection with the Persian Gulf, 








Clarence I..De Sola, President of the Canadian the 
Federation of Zionist Socteties. 


the valley of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
one of the richest in the world, will be 
opened up and Mesopotamia become 
indeed a blessed word. The Sultan’s 
scheme to connect Damascus with the 
Holy Places of Islam means an exten- 
sion down Arabia to Mecca, and as 
the Musselmans of the world are sub- 
scribing and the contract for rails has 
been placed with a Belgian firm, the 
project is likely to materialize. Persia 
has already begun to have railways, 
which must 
iltimately ex- 
tend till they 
meet those of 
India. Thus 
switched into 
connection 
with the 
world’s mar- 
kets, there is 
no reason 
vhy  Pales- 
tine with its 
it thousand 
square miles, 
including the 
Lebanon dis- 
trict, should 
not support 
even all the 
eleven mil- 
lion Jews, 
who are scat- 
tered through 
the world. 
V. 

But, it may 
be asked, if 
the failure of 
Jewish 
colonies in 
Palestine is so marked, what hope is 
there for the Herzl scheme? 

But the Jewish colonies have not so 
much failed as sown their wild oats. 
They have garnered a plentiful crop of 
experience and the Zionists have 
Baron Edmond to thank for paying 
the prentices’ premium. The colonists 
never learnt to swim because they had 
the cork-jacket of his capital to recline 
on. The privation of publicity brought 
other evils and scandals. An absentee 
philanthropist is as bad as an absentee 
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landlord, and the Baron was both. 
Palestine was governed from Paris: 
the Gallicization of the colonists was 
the least of the evils. The motto of 
the French Jews of the days before 
Dreyfus was “France is our Zion.” 
The motto of the colonists was “Zion 
is our France.” Their wiies even imi- 
tated Medoc. And Rothschild himself 
could not obtain full legal security of 
title. Sometimes the Turkish officials 
expelled the colonists, always they 
hampered their activities. At Petach 
Tikwah the old drainage works be- 
came choked ; the Government forbade 
them to be re-opened, and a third of 
the colonists promptly died. Baron 
Edmond offered to buy from the Gov- 
ernment the neighboring malarial 
marshes in order to plant them with 
eucalyptus trees, but was told his offer 
could not even be submitted unless he 
paid heavy bribes. Nobody is allowed 
to build a house without Government 
authority. But a stable may be built. 
Hence many colonists had to live in 
little huts, put up ostensibly as stables. 
Tis a poor sort of Zionism that has to 
progress by dodges. 

Short of some great national aim and 
with far stronger legal guarantees, it 
were madness to colonize Palestine. 
The Chovevi Zion Society in disavow- 
ing Zionism and professing only to 
create Jewish agricultural settlements 
in Zion is like a mountain determined 
to produce nothing but a mouse—and 
with the cat waiting! It was a mark of 
Herzl’s political genius to say at once: 
till we get our charter not a single 
Jew shall enter Palestine. What! Shall 
we redeem Palestine and enrich the 
Turkish revenue only to find ourselves 
as we were; with no “legally-assured 
home,” having achieved only the irony 
of becoming strangers in our own 
house! Already there is a tendency 
for one Jewish colonist to employ two 
Arab charateen and thus be outnum- 
bered on his own soil. Sic vos non vobis 
has been Israel’s motto long enough. 
Wherefore the Sultan’s reply to the 
first Zionist Congress—the shutting of 
Palestine to any more Jews, though 
paralyzing to the Chovevi Zion, simply 
plaved into Herzl’s hands. The two 
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millions, at which Herzl from the first 
placed the capital of the Trust and 
which, after his interview with the Sul- 
tan, he declared to be immediately 
necessary, would not be used to “buy 
Palestine,” as people have crudely im- 
agined. It is not desirable to anticipate 
the statements on this head that the 
great Zionist leader may make at the 
fifth Congress at Basle, the day after 
Christmas. 
VI. 

Had there been a little more of the 
business-like spirit of Jeremiah in the 
first colonists of Palestine, the pros- 
pects of Zionism would be brighter. 
Baron Edmond was a conceptualist— 
he wished to create the Jewish peasant, 
and he will not allowhis peasant to take 
part in the sale of his own wines. In 
America the only gleam of success ap- 
peared when at Woodbine the Hirsch 
trustees began to temper the bucolic 
Idyllism by industries and factories. In 
Palestine the last thing thought of 
seems to have been the market. The 
Zichron Jacob in Samaria is the show- 
colony. It rears wheat, silkworms, 
bees, boasts in all some two thousand 
inhabitants who walk in paved streets, 
read in a library, lie sick in a hospital 
in brief, a model colony. Yet, to judge 
by the report of two inhabitants, writ- 
ing in Die Welt, the organ of Zion- 
ism, it is not so much a model colony 
as a colony made on a model. They 
doubt whether wine should have been 
the staple product at all. The best 
wines, they point out, come from the 
temperate middle of France and Ger- 
many, not from the tropic South. And 
apart from the immense competition of 
these European districts, the colonists 
have not even the field to themselves 
in Turkey and Egypt, Germany send- 
ing in wine in 1898 to the tune of 
50,000 marks. Hence an annual pro- 
duction of forty to fifty thousand 
hectolitres of wine for three or four 
years left the cellars of Rishon-le-Zion 
and Zichron Jacob, as well as the depot 
at Hamburg, full to overflowing. These 
critics therefore recommend concen- 
tration upon table-grapes, and 





es- 


pecially upon raisins, the raisin-produc- 
ing zone in the world being far more 
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The most beautiful colony in Palestine, Rosch Pina, near Mount Hermon. 


restricted than the wine-producing. 
Es-Salt (the ancient Ramoth-Gilead or 
perhaps Mizpah), a tiny corner culti- 
vated by the Arabs, exports four to five 
million kilogrammes of raisins, while 
California itself only exports forty mil- 
lions. True, Rosh Pinah does produce 
raisins and cannot sell half, but this is 
because of the attempt to plant Malaga 
muscatels. From the land of Israel 
raisins go out in chests decorated with 
dashing toreros, and beautiful Andalu- 
sian maidens. Meantime the native 
raisins, though anonymous, are de- 
licious and there is a considerable Arab 
population, mainly vegetarian, waiting 
for them. 
VII. 

No less a transformation must the 
Jew’s land undergo. For, as in the 
vision of Jeremiah, the fruitful place is 
a wilderness and all the cities thereof 
broken down. “The land flowing with 
milk and honey” is a stony desolation, 
relieved only by the Jewish colonies or 
an occasional Arab oasis. Like a de- 
serted house or a forsaken fane, Pales- 
tine has gone to ruin. There are no 
olives on the mount of Olives. The 
country around Jerusalem is a dreary 
stretch of stone, roadless, hopeless. 

3ut all this can be set as of yore. 
The old wells can be dug up, the old 
aqueducts repaired, the old trees re- 
planted, the still-terraced hills re- 
claimed. In Egypt the Bahr-Yusuf 
still testifies to the engineering genius 
of Joseph: his descendants, if they con- 
structed no such great canal, at any 
rate eked out the water-supply and 
“the former and the latter rain,” 


by an artificial system of channels 
and gutters. It is to such great 
public works that the money of the 
Trust would be applied, not to pauper- 
izing private persons. In Egypt Sir 
William Garstin’s irrigation works 
have cost seven million pounds, but al- 
ready the cotton crop has_ been 
doubled, which means an annual gain 
of £5,000,000. The new Nile dams, 
when finished, will add 2,500 square 
mifes to the cultivable area. If Egypt 
can be raised from insolvency to pros- 
perity, why not Palestine? Nay, the 
prosperity of Egypt must needs over- 
flow into Palestine and thus make 
tardy amends for Pharaoh’s oppression 
of the Children of Israel. By the crea- 
tion of railways, roads, harbors and 
national and industrial enterprises, and 
the development of its mineral re- 
sources, the coal and iron, Palestine 
will be prepared for its role in the 
evolution of Asia and of civilization. 

A brief review of the present posi- 
tion of Palestine will show that there 
is nothing chimerical in the scheme of 
making her habitable by the Jews. On 
every hand there are signs that she is 
shaking off the slumber of ages. The 
exports for 1900 were of the value of 
£264,950, the wine figuring at £21,840, 
the imports cost £382,405. Besides 
wine, Palestine exports maize, olive- 
oil, sesame, soap, wool, oranges, colo- 
cynth, beans, lupines, bones, water- 
melons, etc. The official statistics 
neglect the objects, literally “of bigotry 
and virtue” the flowers pressed cruci- 
form, the carven mother o’ pear! shells, 
the rosaries, the pictorial paper-cut- 
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ters, taken away by the 3,000 tourists 
and the 4,500 pious pilgrims whose en- 
tertainment must form a considerable 
source of profit, and together with the 
inflowing streams of charity account 
for the difference between imports and 
exports. Salt-farming could be car- 
ried on at the Dead Sea. Good hotels 
and tea-gardens for Americans may 
make Palestine as popular a resort as 
Egypt. Already people are beginning 
to tire of Cairo. And there are sulphur 
baths at Tiberias. The hot season may 
doubtless be tropical, and the cold sea- 
son frigid, yet the mean of the hottest 
points registered at Jerusalem for fif- 
teen years is 84° F., and of the coldest 
44.4°. The rain-fall of twenty inches is 
distributed over about fifty days. 
Palestine is not destined to be simply 
a pastoral country. The suburbs 
of Jerusalem and Jaffa are increas- 
ing at such a rate that one almost 
foresees the time when Jerry-build- 
ing will be traced to Jericho. The 
bulk of the Jews live in towns in 
Jerusalem, in Tiberias, in Safed, and 
for these Jews urban industries must 
be created—olive-wood carving, em- 
broidery, ready-made clothes, straw- 
plaiting, basket-making, soap and glass 
manufacture, jam-making—all were 
suggested at a recent conference of the 
Colonization Societies, now at last 
awake to the actualities of the prob- 
lem. The Ica has set up a weaving- 
room in Jerusalem, the wool and silk 
of which are placed in Palestine and 
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Egypt. A dyeing-factory and a lace- 
factory are in preparation. 

Meantime the Turkish Government 
itself starts a work which the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts could not carry through 
at her own expense. The terribly in- 
adequate water supply of Jerusalem is 
to be improved. Assuredly the waters 
of life are quickening Jerusalem. 


IX. 

Jerusalem is again a Jewish city. But 
what a city! Lepers, beggars, ophthal- 
mia, stink, starvation make hér a 
worthy capital of Judea; the metropo- 
lis of misery. Rent by the fierce schism 
of Sephardi and Ashkenazi, she like- 
wise typifies the disunion of Israel. 

Zionism will change all that. We 
have seen the failure of every other 
prescription, we have followed the 
largely unconscious evolution by 
which—even against his will—lIsrael’s 
feet have been turned Zionwards at 
the very moment in history in which it 
is possible for him to re-occupy the 
country for the world’s benefit and his 
own. Our examination has been pur- 
posely confined to those practical as- 
pects without which the noblest dreams 
are a form of opium-eating. But the 
dullest imagination must feel what a 
world of romance and spiritual hope, 
what a ferment of religious revival and 
literary and artistic activity must at- 
tend and follow the home-coming of 
the Wandering Jew. 




















Typical Jewish Colonists. 




















The Winning of Miss Jimmie Tolliver 
A STORY OF CHRISTMAS '64 








By WILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE 








the girl, dark-haired, dark- 
eyed, head thrown back 
defiantly, stood out in re- 
lief against the lattice 
where the honey-suckle climbed riot- 
ously to the piazza above. The lieu- 
tenant in blue who strode up to the 
great house with clanking spurs 
thought her a charming figure, proud 
as a Greek goddess and full of fire to 
the finger-tips. The audacity of her 
rage touched his imagination. 

“Your ruffians may trample down 
our co’n, they may burn up our fences, 
they may eat right spang up the meat 
in our smoke-house, but I won’t have 
them abuse the niggers on the place,” 
the young rebel was telling Capt. 
Charles Berry, Company D, Seven- 
teenth Ohio Volunteers, with as much 
assurance as if she had at hand a regi- 
ment to quell these hated turbulent 
“Yanks.” 

“If you can point out the man”— 
began the captain humbly. 

The girl stamped her little foot im- 
patiently. 

“How can I tell the man? 
who he is!” she stormed. 

“Dey-all am the mos’ shif'les’, orn- 
ery, no-’caount Linkum Erpublican po’ 
white trash I evah did see. ’Pears like 
de enjurin’ time they-all up to some 
meanness. I yent have no truck with 
them. Yo’ heah me?” added Aunt 
Becky, who stood behind her young 
mistress with arms akimbo, the flame 
of battle shining in her dusky face and 
the shrill voice carrying half a mile. 

The captain’s merry Irish eyes 
twinkled. 

“Yes, I hear you, Mammy. Your 
voice is so soft and low it hardly 





Find out 


reaches me, but I manage to get the 
drift of your remarks. This unso- 
licited testimonial as to the character 
of my men”— 

“G'lang! Hit p’intedly does jes’ 
natchelly give me the misery tuh see 
sech like romancin’ roun’. Hit air a 
plumb scan’lous sight ter see.” 

“That will do, Aunt Becky,” inter- 
rupted Miss Jimmie Tolliver. “You 
may go back to the kitchen. I reckon 
I c’n make out to say what needs be 
said!” 

“TI guess you can, Miss,” agree. the 
captain admiringly, with a swift look 
at Lieutenant Allyn out of the tail of 
his eye. “Shouldn’t wonder if it would 
do you a heap of good to free your 
mind about us for once. Now”’—he 
stopped a moment to listen to a whis- 
pered message from an orderly—“‘I’m 
unfortunately called away on particu- 
lar business, but if you have anything 
you'd like to say, you just speak it 
right out in meeting to this officer and 
he’ll attend to it. Miss Tolliver, this 
is Lieut. Fordyce Allyn. Lieutenant 
Allyn—Miss Tolliver. Don’t you be 
afraid of hurting his feelings, Miss 
Tolliver. He’s only a Yank.” 

And Captain Berry went away 
chuckling at the situation in which he 
had contrived to leave his subordinate. 
It appeared that Miss Tolliver had a 
good deal to say that she had been 
saving up for the first Union officer 
that chanced to cross her path, and 
Fordyce Allyn got the benefit of it. He 
judged she could not be more than 
eighteen, but she was a very Katherine 
the Shrew in a modern way. He was 
told things about himself and his mo- 
tives it is not often given a man to 
hear from such adorable lips at first ac- 

1 
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quaintance. Curiously enough, he 
found the situation more than toler- 
able. The angry, scornful eyes, the 
bare full pulsing throat, the great mass 
of blue-black hair, fascinated the 
young Federal, and he thought it quite 
natural that this young Arkansas 
beauty should think unkindly of the 
men that were fighting her kinsmen 
and destroying their property. 

Her anger was stirred at the pa- 
tient admiration of this enemy of the 
cause she loved, even though he were 
a handsome boyish young fellow with 
waving chestnut hair and a manner of 
almost jaunty cheerfulness—perhaps 
the more on that account. How dared 
he take the liberty to admire her! 
What arrant insolence! Presently 
there slipped out the worst anathema 
in her vocabulary. 

“A Black Republican! A Yankee 
\bolitionist !” 

Fordyce Allyn smiled. “You're 
wrong again, Miss Tolliver. As it hap- 
pens, I’ve always been a Democrat— 
that is, before the war began, and in 
those days I was certainly not an 
abolitionist.” 

“At all events you are now. Yo’ 
cayn’t deny it. Why are yo’ fighting 
to rob us of our property, then?” she 
retorted, very erect, very haughty, a 
fair, slim representative of the daugh- 
ters of the race of cavaliers so soon to 
be extinct. 

He said something about the prin- 
ciples that animated the North. 

“Principles!” she echoed scornfully. 
“What sort of principle is it that in- 
cites those men to trample down our 
co’n and our cotton?’ She swept 
round a hand to include the Federal 
camp. “I reckon it was principle that 
made them beat up old Dan because 
be w’udn’t bring them whiskey.” 

The girl waited for no answer, but 
turning swiftly on her heel, marched 
with chin in air up the steps, through 
the “gallery,” and into the house. 

Lieutenant Allyn followed the young 
patrician with his eyes, a rueful smile 
twitching at his lips. “Guess she’s all 
rebel,” he was thinking. “Hates Yan- 
kees worse than snakes. My word, 
how she did walk into me! But what 


eyes—and what a wonderful voice! 

Company D spent several days on 
the Tolliver plantation, but Fordyce 
Allyn made it a point to see that his 
men cut their own timber from the post 
oak lead that ran near their camp, and 
that they did not wantonly destroy the 
corn or the cotton. Small thanks he 
got for his pains from Miss Jimmie 
Tolliver, for when he chanced to meet 
her about the place My Lady Disdain 
gathered her patched skirt closer for 
fear of contamination and passed him 
with the coolest cut imaginable. 

Cache swamp bordered the edge of 
the plantation, and through the slough 
ran a corduroy road toward the little 
town of Jacksonport. Along this road 
the remnant of the Tolliver household 
watched with undisguised relief the 
Federal soldiers ride away one day. 

“What a God-forsaken country this 
is, Allyn!” cried Second Lieutenant 
Hooper in a sudden energy of home- 
sickness, after they had entered the 
swamp. 

Disgust was writ large on his face. 
His eyes wandered discontentedly over 
the scene of semi-tropical luxuriant 
verdure that stretched away on either 
hand. Cache bottom was a blaze of 
beautiful variegated color. The white 
dogwood blossoms, the yellow water 
lilies and the jasmine, the flame of 
scarlet buckeyes, together with a score 
of other color effects, ran rampant in 
wild splashes against the green back- 
ground of moss-covered cypress roots, 
of leafing gum and hickory, or sprout- 
ing cane-brake. The effect was gorge- 
ous enough to have suited a taste the 
most critical, but the very prodigality 
of this untamed Southern beauty 
wearied Hooper. He was thinking of 
a brown-eyed girl he had left in tears 
among the apple-blossoms of an or- 
chard in the rolling hills of Ohio. 

Fordyce Allyn laughed gaily. Near- 
ly always there was a ripple of laughter 
in his manner. 

“Tt isn’t half bad. Did you ever see 
anything finer than that outlook to the 
left?” 

“T’m not looking for scenery,” 
grunted Hooper. “I haven’t lost any 
myself. The whole place is alive with 
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malaria and fever. Look at the sallow 

faces of the people who live here.” 
“My son, when you’ve been cam- 

paigning as long as Charley Berry 
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the water up to your mouth—Hello! 
Who the deuce is this scarecrow?” 
A ragged tatterdemalion in what 


had once been a uniform of Confeder- 
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My Lady Disdain gathered her patched skirt closer. 
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you'll know when you’re well off,” said 
the captain placidly to Hooper. “If 
you had to sleep in that swamp with 


ate gray rode rapidly along a trail 
through the swamp to intersect them. 
He came galloping up and pulled his 
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horse to a halt in front of Captain 
Berry. 

“Be you-all the Yanks that have be’n 
a-campin’ at the Tolliver place?” he de- 
manded. 

Berry nodded quietly, a hand resting 
on his pistol in his holster. 

“Then I ‘low tuh tell you-uns that 
the graybacks* air attacktin’ the plan- 
tation right neow.” 

“You mean the guerrillas?” 

“Tha’s what I mean—Shep Dyson’s 
jayhawkers.” 

“How do you know?” asked Berry 
sharply. 

“I be’n one uv them till this eve- 
ning [afternoon], but I’m durned if I 
stand by an’ see Shep do Miss Jimmie 
a turrible meanness jes’ because her 
brother Hal Tolliver whopped him 
oncet. Seems tha’s a lot of money 
be’n hid summers araound the house 


*It must be borne in mind that the gray- 
backs were guerrillas, not Confederates. 





Strode through the sorghum. 
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by Tolliver to buy supplies an’ Shep 
he got word uv it. Blame hit all, Miss 
Jimmie toted fixin’s tuh Sis when she 
were dumb-chillin’, an’ I jes’ natcher- 
ally cayn’t let Shep do her ary harm, 
dod burn his hide. Naw, by thunder, 
I cayn’t.” 

Captain Berry slewed round his 
head and barked out his orders curtly: 

“Allyn, take two dozen troopers, ride 
to the plantation, and give the gray- 
backs hell. If you capture any of them, 
hang the scoundrels on the spot.” 

Fordyce Allyn had learnt his riding 
at the Point, but he had never taken 
a ride before to compare with this wild 
rush over the rotten corduroy road 
which crumbled beneath the hoofs of 
his flying horse. Many a hole they 
missed by the fraction of an inch. 
More than once his horse went stag- 
gering, but just saved itself from a fall. 
Crane-brake and hickory lead, slough, 
bayou, and swamp, flashed past un- 
heeded. He knew nothing but the mad 
desire to get back in time to save 
Jimmie Tolliver. Good God! If he 
should be too late, if that devil, Dyson, 
should have murdered her before he 
reached her. The guerrilla’s long rec- 
ord of crime and murder rose up to 
appal the young man. The horror of it 
mounted to his brain, and he drove the 
spurs in fiercely against the bleeding 
sides of his willing horse. When he 
hroke from the forest he rode alone 
his men hopelessly in the rear. Through 
dead cotton stalks and across a field 
of young corn he dashed, lifting his 
mount at the fences like a hunter. 
Long before he reached the house he 
heard scattering shots, followed by a 
sinister silence. 

The lieutenant flung himself from the 
animal and strode through the sor- 
ghum patch toward the house. From 
the cedars at one end of the gallery 
there came to him the sound of a voice, 
an ominous, wicked voice, vindictive, 
with the rasp of a sullen threat to it. 

“An’ so I swore I'd git even with 
Mist’ Hal Tolliver, an’ by Gawd I ‘low 
tuh do hit. When Shep Dyson says 
he’ll do a thing he allus makes out tuh 
do hit. Ain’t that right, Batt? He 
neveh rues back. We've got yo’, 
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Next moment he threw 
brother where the wool is short, 
an’ I ‘low Miss Jimmie, we'll 
hafter skin ye uoter that 
money yo’ brother left 
here.” 

**T tell you he didn’t 
leave any money.” 

There was a note 
of appeal in the 
voice that went to 
Allyn’s heart, but 
he noticed with an 
odd little thrill of 
pride that the 
words fell firm 
andclear. The 
girl was gray as 
ashes, but her 
brave eyes never 
wavered. 

‘“‘Shucks? Tha’ 
isn't ary sense a- 
talkin’ that er way. 
You speak right out 
now, Miss Jimmie, an’ 
we-all won’t devil you’ 
ary bit. I'd hate turrible 
tuh do you-all ary meanness, 
but in co’se business is busi- 
ness.” 

The sentinel of the jaywhackers 
caught sight of the blue-coated officer 
striding forward through the sorghum. 
He gave a yell of warning and fired at 
random. Next moment Allyn cut him 
down with his cavalry sabre. The 
guerrillas, startled, caught sight of the 
troopers as they came riding out of the 
woods. They broke for their horses 
with a wild dash. Allyn flung himself 
forward, pistol in hanc. Some scatter- 
ing shots flew past him, and one, bet- 
ter aimed, stung his shoulder. Next 
moment he threw himself on Dyson, 
who struggled desperately to escape 
and reach his horse. The two men went 
down together locked in each other’s 
arms, swaying to and fro in their 
struggles. 

When Lieutenant Hooper came 
upon them after his return from the 
pursuit of the graybacks he found 
Allyn astride the leader of the guerillas, 
with a pistol at his head, and the face 
the young officer turned to Hooper 


























himself on Dyson. 
looked like the day of judgment 
come to earth. 

IT. 
“Chris’mas gif’, 
stranger!” 
She that made the ap- 
peal was a sad-eyed 
young woman in 
homespun, and she 
pressed a _ sallow 
baby to her sunken 
breast. From be- 
tween her lips the 
inevitable twig of 
the snuff-chewer 
projected, sign- 
manual of the 
Southern woman 
of her class. 

Allyn, ready to 
mount, was standing 
by his horse with one 
hand resting on the 
horn of his saddle. He 
was a little surprised 
that a white woman 
should ask to be remem- 
bered, but his hand dived into 
his pocket for some _ small 
change. The woman came nearer 
and began speaking in a low, hurried 
voice. 

“If you-all air the Yank that had 
Shep Dyson strung up fer jayhawkin’ I 
‘low: you better light a shuck outer this 
yere place. The guerrillas air a-layin’ 
fer you-all tuh kill you. They-uns air 
aimin’ tuh waylay you-all the yon side 
uv Cache bottom. Bat Snellings an’ 
his graybacks done swore tuh git even 
with you-all. I ‘low you better burn 
the wind back tuh Newport. 

The young cavalryman looked down 
at her in doubt. He knew that the 
guerrillas had been looking for a 
chance to kill him from ambush. Prob- 
ably they had a spy to keep them in- 
formed of his whereabouts. In all likeli- 
hood the woman’s story was true; still 
it might be a trap. He stood balancing 
a half-dollar in his hand, pretending— 
for the benefit of any spy that might 
be loafing in front of the store—to be 
tormenting her before he handed over 
the silver. 
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The woman appeared to read his 
doubts. 

“Do you-all recomember Bud Suth- 
erland—the man that warned you-uns 
that the guerrillas were attacktin’ the 
Tolliver place? The graybacks toled 
him into the slough and killed him up 
next week. I’m the Widow Suther- 
land, an’ I’d walk barefoot through hell 
tuh git even with Bat Snellings.” 

The fierce gleam of deadly hatred in 
her eyes was convincing. Allyn 
doubted no longer. It was quite plain 
she hated the guerrillas and their lead- 
er with the memory of an injured wo- 
man who never forgets. 

“The trouble is that I’ve got to go. 
My busines will not wait,” he said 
aloud, more to himself than to her. 

“Then take the swamp road an’ split 
the wind fer fair, for if they-uns cotch 
ye they'll roast ye alive.” 

He dropped the silver into her hand 
and turned away with an easy simu- 
lated laugh. As far as the wood he 
followed the upper road, then under 
the shadow of the timber cut across to 
the swamp trail. His mind was full of 
uneasy misgivings. Every crouching 
cypress knee to his alert and excited 
vision was a jaywhacker on the watch 
for him. At every rustling twig he 
slewed his head round, a pistol lying 
ready in his hand. So far as the eye 
could reach the brake extended, a dis- 
mal waste of overflow out of which 
rose cypress trees, thick-trunked to the 
water line, and gaunt tupelo-gums. 
A monochrome of utter dreariness pre- 
vailed. A paralysis of nerve-will be- 
gan to creep over him. From behind 
any tree he might be picked off and 
thrown to rot in the horrible green 
waters of the swamp. For hours he 
rode along the corduroy road through 
squatting cypress knees, which hunched 
uncannily from the slough in the dim 
light like leering gnomes. He could 
have cried out with joy when at last 
the ground rose and the forest opened 
to the Tolliver plantation. 

Half a dozen hounds came yelping 
down the path to meet him as he rode 
forward. Aunt Becky appeared on the 
piazza to call them back. 

“Come yere, yo’ Caesar. Haint yo’ 
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got no sense, Jeff Davis? Whaffer yo’ 
go traipsing daown tuh devil eve’y 
strangah that comes?” Then she 
caught sight of the blue uniform. 
“Hm! A biggity Linkum man!” she 
snorted contemptuously, and disap- 
peared at once into the kitchen. 

It was Christmas day of the year ’64, 
and still the war dragged wearily on, 
though the end had long been in- 
evitable. Even the Southern fire-eaters 
knew they were fighting against hope 
for a lost cause. Arkansas was in the 
hands of the Federals, and the beaten 
Confederates had retreated sullenly to 
join Johnson or Bragg. Typical of the 
state, the plantation looked utterly 
desolate. Rotting fences, burnt cotton 
gins, untilled fields, and roofless cabins 
confronted Allyn on every side. The 
great house itself was charred at one 
end where a company of Northern 
cavalry had fired it but had been in too 
great a hurry to complete their work. 
Roving bands from first one army and 
then the other had come foraging for 
food, cattle, and horses till none were 
left. A little patch of ragged corn and 
a few hills of sweet potatoes had alone 
been under cultivation this year. 

A young girl came out of the gallery 
and down the steps to welcome Allyn. 
The sun was in her eyes and she did 
not recognize him for a moment. 

“Won't you light? Here, Jim, take 
the gentleman’s horse!” 

The sweet Southern intonation that 
is less an accent than a drawl thrilled 
the young officer. He rejoiced in her 
splendid youth, her free carriage, the 
little familiar turn of the head. Noth- 
ing about her graceful, impulsive man- 
ner escaped him. Even the old-fash- 
ioned, faded, much-patched dress 
appealed subtly to his heart-strings. 

“It’s your Black Republican come 
back to quarter himself on the enemy,” 
laughed Allyn as he dismounted. 

The eager sparkle that came into 
her luminous eyes he thought adorable. 

“On Christmas day you’re welcome, 
no matter who you are,” she told him. 

“No exceptions at all? Not even a 
Yankee abolitionist?” he asked gaily. 

“T reckon we c’n find a place even 
for him to-day.” Then she added mis- 
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chievously: “I’m expecting Brother 
Hal and some of his friends to join us. 
He'll be right glad to meet you.” 

“Afraid | can’t wait long enough tc 
see them. If you'll fix me up a snack 
I’ll be moving on,” he laughed. Much 
as he admired Miss Tolliver, Allyn felt 
that he could pay too great a price 
for the pleasure of an hour with her. 
He had no fancy for a year in a South- 
ern military prison. Hal Tolliver 
would have to wait till the war was 
over for the pleasure of his acquaint- 
ance. 

While Allyn was eating the lunch 
which Miss Jimmie Tolliver had set be- 
fore him Aunt Becky burst into the 
room. 

“De graybacks done comin’, Miss 
Jimmie. Dey sho’ is. I ‘low they-uns 
a-gwine t’ kill we-uns. Oh, Lordy, 
yere dey is!” 

There came to them the noise of 
many feet trampling through the hall. 
The door was burst open and a motley 
crew stood in the room, threatening, 
storming, cursing. Unkempt, un- 
shaven, and ragged they were, the vil- 
lainous offscouring of the countryside, 
too vile to be tolerated by either army. 
At their head was Bat Snellings. He 
took off his slouch hat with an awk- 
ward attempt at a bow. 

“Is this yere Lieutenant Allyn?” he 
asked, a note of cruel suavity in his 
voice. 

Fordyce Allyn inclined his head 
slightly in stern silence. It was as if 
an infusion of starch had stiffened him 
suddenly. He knew that no concession 
he might make would save his life, 
and he resolved to show these scoun- 
drels that an officer of the United 
States army would not stoop to ask 
mercy of them. 

“Air you-all the same Allyn that 
hanged Shep Dyson?” the guerrilla 
leader asked with an ugly smile. 

Again the lieutenant bowed. 

A suggestion of triumph began to 
creep into the manner of the ruffian. 
His eyes glittered evilly. 

“Mought I ask huccome you-all tuh 
hang Shep without ary trial?” 

Allyn’s face was as uncompromising 
as Ohio granite. 
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“T had him hanged because he was 
a murdering villian taken in the act— 
just as I should hang you if I cap- 
tured you,” the young officer finished 
grimly. 

“Jes’ so.” Bat still smiled, but the 
smile was not good to see. The devils 
grin so when they wreak their malice 
on victims delivered to them. The 
guerrilla’s sallow hand rasped slowly 
back and forth along the side of his 
unshaven cheek. “Jes’ so. Tha’ too 
bad—too bad. Durned if hit ain’t, be- 
cause’’— His cruel beady eyes circled 
round the room to include his men in 
the jest. “because we-uns hev got a 
little program arranged tuh entertain 
you-all, Lieutenant; mought be called 
a sorter barbecue, I reckon.” 

The girl’s troubled eyes went from 
the jaywhacker to the white stern face 
of the young soldier. It needed no 
divination to tell her of something 
tragic in the situation, even though 
there was still a wheedling, obsequious 
note in the voice of Snellings. The 
manner of Fordyce Allyn stirred the 
depths of her admiration. His simple 
manly words affected her as nothing 
ever had before. Here was a brave 
man going quietly to his death like a 
soldier without either fear or bravado. 
Through all her desperate terror for 
him there ran the thrill of pride at his 
contempt for them. She felt the blood 
surge in rapid beats at her temples 
even while her mind groped wildly for 
some hope of escape. 

“We-all air right glad tuh meet up 
with you-all. Durned if we ain’t. We 
be’n a-lookin’ forward to this yere 
pleasant evenin’ fer a right smart time, 
fer true. “Pears like we cudn’t wait 
ary longer, consequence is we drapped 
in kinder friendly-like tuh welcome 
you-all to our midst. We be’n cravin’ 
tuh give you-all a warm welcome, an’ 
dad burn my hide we ‘low tuh do hit.” 

“You’re not going to—to—hurt 
him?” asked the girl tensely, with di- 
lated eyes. 

The low, fiendish laugh of the guer- 
rilla echoed through the room and 
made the girl shudder. It was a saying 
in the country that when Bat Snellings 
laughed somebody else was due to 
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The forest opened to the Tolliver plantation. 


groan, and there was reason for it. 

“We aim tuh devil him some.” 

Jimmie Tolliver’s eyes went back to 
Fordyce Allyn—to the man she loved. 
She admitted it to herself now, even 
though he were thrice a Yankee, and 
her heart cried out wildly in protest 
against the impending murder. To Bat 
Snellings and his men she pleaded with 
a gray face for the life she could not 
see put out. 

“Naw, by Gawd, we ‘low tuh be shet 
uv him. He ain’t got no sense nohow. 
Huccome he tuh be yere without ary 
escort? I’low he air a plumb idjit not 
wuth savin’. I ain’t nevah hearn tell 
that Yanks are so durned seldom no- 
how. You-all c’n git another sweet- 
heart summers, I reckon.” 

Fordyce Allyn stood erect and un- 
flinching with folded arms, a strange, 
eager, almost triumphant, light of vic- 
tory shining in his face. The uplift 
and the thrill that ofttimes come to 
men in deadly peril were surging 
through him. 
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“You have done your best for me, 
Miss Tolliver, and I thank you from 
the bottom of my heart; God knows 
how much. But it is quite useless to 
ask mercy of these men. I think you 
had better leave the house,” he told 
her with an almost smiling gentleness 
of manner. 

“[ reckon we-uns won't inconven- 
ience the lady. If you-all air quite 
ready we'll be a-puttin’ out fer the 
slough, Lieutenant. In co’se I hate tuh 
interrupt you’ dinnah, ‘cause it’s the 
last yo’ liable tuh eat fer a while, on- 
less ha’nts (ghosts) eat like we-all, but 
if yo’ quite ready”— 

“May I have a word with Miss Tolli- 
ver?” asked the young man with an 
even voice. 

“Toby shore. This yere train stops 
fer good-byes uv the dear departed. 
We plumb cayn’t do enough fer you- 
all, we-uns air so fair petted on yo’,” 
said Bat jocosely. Then, a minute 
later: “But I'll have tuh ask yo’ tuh 
git a move on yo’. We-uns have got 
tuh be skedadlin’ right along.” 

“Reckon you bettah wait a minute, 
Bat.” 

The drawling voice fell like a splash 
of icy water on the guerrilla. He 
wheeled round with a face grown sud- 
denly gray to see a figure standing at 
the door—the easy, graceful, nonchal- 
ant figure of a Confederate officer 
lounging against the side of the door- 
way. He held a pistol negligently in 
his hand, but he had not taken the 
trouble to cock it. 

“Captain Hal Tolliver!” cried one 
of the graybacks, his chin falling. 

“At your service. What can I do 
for you—before I hang you?” drawled 
the gentle voice. Allyn noticed even 
then that it had the same quality of 
caressing softness as his sister’s had. 
“No, I wouldn’t shoot if I were you, 
Bat. You see I happen to have a troop 
of soldiers with me in and about the 
house. Reckon I’ve sorter got the 
dead wood on you. Maybe you bettah 
drop those guns; keep you from doing 
anything rash. Yes, sir! Right on the 
floor. That’s good. Now we know 
they won’t go off accidental like.” 

“I was jes’ a-foolin’, Captain Tolli- 
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ver. I didn’t aim tuh devil Miss Jim- 
mie ary a bit. An’ this yere Yank 
gen’elman—I was jes’ a-funnin’,” 
whined Snellings, great beads of per- 
spiration breaking out on his face. 

“Yes? Well, I’m not. That’s the 
difference between us, you infernal 
scoundrel,” answered Tolliver com- 
posedly. 

“T know you-all air a gen’elman uv 


— 


take this fellow out to the slash and 
hang him at once. You may hold the 
rest pending an investigation. Tha’ 
ain’t no use wheedling me, Bat. You 
got to the end of your rope in mo’e 
ways than one. I allow to give this 
caounty a rest from you and your gang 
of beauties. Happy to meet you, 
Lieutenant Allyn. Sister Jim was writ- 
ing me how you-all fixed up the gray- 
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‘*Reckon you bettah wait a minute.” 


quality, Cap’n Tolliver, an’ I give yo’ 
my word tuh quit jayhawkin’ if yo’ let 
me off this yere oncet time. Hit ain’t 
wuth yo’ while tuh keep me fer trial,” 
besought the ruffian. 

“Quite right, Bat. It wud be a 
plumb waste of time, so I’m going to 
hang you right away to a sour apple 
tree, as the Yanks say,” agreed the 
young Confederate cheerfully. “Casey 


backs when they bothered her before. 
Glad I got here in time to keep that 
damned scoundrel—Excuse me, sister, 
I cleah forgot you were here—that 
blanked scoundrel from devilin’ you. 
Hope you'll pardon me if I leave you 
for a minute while I attend to locking 
up the rest of them.” 

Fordyce Allyn found himself alone 
with Miss Tolliver. During the last 
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half hour he had been face to face with 
death, and in that time the veil of con- 
ventionality and of differing beliefs had 
been rent asunder. His eyes had 
looked love into hers, and she had 
flashed the message back to him. She 
had pleaded for his life as for the life 
of one she loved. But now that the 
stress of the crisis was past the mem- 
ory of her words lashed her. What 
would he think? How could she justify 
herself. 

The young man, grown suddenly 
timid, shifted uneasily in his place. He 
could not get back readily to trivial- 
ities, nor did he want to let the favor- 
able moment slip away. Presently he 
crossed the room and shyly took her 
hand. The long curving lashes drooped 
over her averted eyes. 

“I’ve come for my Christmas gift.” 

The color flared into her cheeks, and 
Fordyce, greatly daring, let a hand fall 
on her shoulder. She let it rest there. 

“T—do—not—understand.” 

“Oh, yes, you do, Jimmie. I’m offer- 
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ing an exchange of gifts. The one I 
offer is a poor enough one, but it is all 
yours if you will have it. I love you, 
dear. I’ve been loving you all this 
time. Didn’t you know that?” 

“How could I? You never said any- 
thing.” 

So softly the words fell they scarce 
reached him. He smiled ever so little. 

“No, you didn’t give me much 
chance, you know.” 

The pink and white chased each 
other with bewitching confusion 
through her cheeks. Fordyce Allyn’s 
heart began to sing ““Hallelujahs.” He 
turned her face toward him with a 
gentle boldness. 

“May I kiss you, Jimmie?” 

No answer in words, but Miss Tolli- 
ver inclined her head almost imper- 
ceptibly toward him. Allyn touched 
the beautiful oval of her cheek with his 
lips. 

“You are my Christmas gift, sweet- 
heart,” he said. 

Jimmie flashed radiant eyes on him. 











FOLLY’S FOOL 


By LAWRENCE PORCHER HEXT. 


Love a-calling went one day, 
Loitered at a lassie’s heart; 
Begged to be allowed to stay, 

But was told he must depart; 
“For,” said she, “I’m childish yet; 
Come back in a year or two." 
Truth to tell, her heart was let— 
Tenanted by Folly’s crew. 


In a fleeting year or two 

She became a winsome maid. 
Love came back again to woo, 
But, this time, she sweetly said: 
“Call again some other day, 

I am yet a debutante; 

Call when life is not so gay, 
Then your wishes I will grant.” 


In another year or two 

She had grown to womanhood; 
Love came not again to woo, 

As she thought he surely would. 
Folly whispered, “Do not weep, 
Love will find thee out some day; 
He will come thy heart to keep, 
Nevermore to go away.” 


Years have past; Love comes no more. 
She is wrinkled, bent and gray. 

Folly sometimes nears the door 

Of her heart, but turns away. 

Beauty long has left her face; 

She is withered now, and old; 

In her heart there is a place 

Empty, desolate and cold. 
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THE LAST SPIKE 


By CY WARMAN 











HEN there is_ nothing 
MN} against him but his pov- 
erty?” 

“And general appear- 
ance. 

“He’s the handsomest man _ in 
America.” 

“Yes, that is against him, and the 
fact that he is always in America. He 
appears to be afraid to get out.” 

“He’s the bravest boy in the world,” 
she replied, her face still to the win- 
dow. “He risked his life to drag me 
from under the ice,” she added, with a 
girl’s loyalty to her hero and a wo- 
man’s pride in the man she loves. 

“Well, I must own he has nerve,” 
her father added, “or he never would 
have accepted my conditions.” 

“And what were these conditions, 
pray?” the young woman asked, turn- 
ing and facing her father, who sat 
watching her every move and gesture. 

“First of all, he must do something; 
and do off his own bat. His old father 
spent his last dollar to educate this 
young rascal, to equip him for the bat- 
tle of life, and his sole achievement is 
a curve that nobody can find. Now I 
insist he shall do something, and I have 
given him five years for the work.” 

“Five years!” she gasped, as she lost 
herself in a big chair. 

“He is to have time to forget you, 
and you are to have ample opportunity 
to forget him, which you will doubtless 
do, for you are not to meet or commu- 
nicate with each other during this 
period of probation.” 

“Did he promise this?” 

“Upon his hone r.” 

“And if he break that promise?” 

“Ah, then he would be without 
honor, and you would not marry him.” 
A moment’s silence followed, broken 
by a long, deep sigh that ended in lit- 
tle quivering waves, like the faint rip- 





ples that reach the shore,—the whis- 
pered echoes of the sobbing sea. 

“O father, it is cruel! cruel! cruel!” 
she said, raising a tearful face to him. 

It is justice, stern justice ; to you, my 
dear, to myself and this fine young fel- 
low who has stolen your heart. Let 
him show himself worthy of you, and 
you have my blessing and my fortune.” 

“Ts he going soon?” 

“He is gone.” 

The young woman knelt by her 
father’s chair and bowed her head upon 
his knee, quivering with grief. 

This stern man, who had humped 
himself and made a million, put a hand 
on her head and said: 

“Ma-Mary—” and then choked up. 


IT. 
The tent boy put a small white card 
down on General Dodge’s desk one 
morning, upon which was printed: 


J. BRADFORD, C. E. 


The General, who was at that time 
chief engineer in charge of the con- 
struction of the first Pacific Railroad, 
turned the bit of pasteboard over. It 
seemed so short and simple. He ran 
his eyes over a printed list, alphabet- 
ically arranged, of directors, promo- 
ters, statesmen, capitalists and others 
who were in the habit of signing “let- 
ters of recommendation” for young 
men who wanted to do something and 
begin well up the ladder. 

There were no Bradfords. Burgess 
and Blodgett were the only B’s., and 
the General was glad. His desk was 
constantly littered with the “letters” of 
tenderfeet, and his office-tent filled 
with their portmeanteaus, holding dress 
suits and fine linen. 

Here was a curiosity—a man with no 
press notices, no character, only one 
initial and two closers. 
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“Show him in,” said the General, ad- 
dressing the one luxury his hogan 
held. A few moments later the chief 
engineer was looking into the eye of a 
young man, who returned the look and 
asked frankly, and without embarrass- 
ment, for work with the engineers. 

“Impossible, young man,—full up,” 
was the brief answer. 

“Now,” thought the General, “he'll 
begin to beat his breast and haul out 
his ‘pull.” The young man only 
smiled sadly, and said, “I’m sorry. I 
saw an ‘ad’ for men in the Bee yester- 
day, and hoped to be in time,” he 
added, rising. 

“Men! Yes we want men to drive 
mules and stakes, to grade, lay track 
and fight Indians—but engineers? 
We’ve got ’em to use for cross-ties.” 

“IT am able and willing to do any of 
these things—except the Indians—and 
I’ll tackle that if nothing else offers.” 

“There’s a man for you,” said the 
General to his assistant as Bradford 
went out with a note to Jack Casement, 
who was handling the graders, team- 
sters and Indian fighters. “No influen- 
tial friends, no baggage, no character, 
just a man, able to stand alone,—a real 
man in corduroys and flannels. 

Coming up to the gang, Bradford 
singled out the man who was swearing 
loudest and delivered the note. “Fall 
in,” said the straw boss, and Bradford 
got busy. He could handle one end of 
a thirty-foot rail with ease, and before 
night, without exciting the other work- 
menor makingany show of superiority, 
he had quietly, almost unconsciously, 
become the leader of the track-laying 
gang. The foreman called Casement’s 
attention to the new man, and Case- 
ment watched him for five minutes. 

Two days later a big teamster, hav- 
ing found a bottle of fire-water, became 
separated from his reasoning faculties, 
crowded under an old dump-cart and 
fell asleep. 

“Say, young fellow,” said the fore- 
man, panting up the grade to where 
Bradford was placing a rail, “can you 
skin mules?” 

“T can drive a team, if that’s what 
you mean,” was the reply. 

“How many?” : 
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“Well,” said Bradford, with his quiet 
smile, “when I was a boy I used to 
drive six on the Mount Pelier stage.” 

So he took tue eight-mule team and 
amazed the multitude by hauling heav- 
ier loads than any other team, because 
he knew how to handle his whip and 
lines, and because he was careful and 
determined to succeed. Whatever he 
did he did it with both hands, backed 
up by all the enthusiasm of youth and 
the unconscious strength of an abso- 
lutely faultless physique, and directed 
by a remarkably clear brain. When the 
timekeeper got killed, Bradford took 
his place, for he could “read writin’,” 
an accomplishment rare among the 
laborers. When the bookkeeper got 
drunk he kept the books, working 
overtime at night. 

In the rush and roar of the fight 
General Dodge had forgotten the 
young man in corduroys, until Gen- 
eral Casement called his attention to 
the young man’s work. The engineers 
wanted Bradford, and Casement had 
kicked, and, fearing defeat, had ap- 
pealed to the chief. They sent for 
Bradford. Yes, he was an engineer, 
he said, and when he said it they knew 
it was true. He was quite willing to 
remain in the store department until 
he could be relieved, but, naturally, he 
would prefer field work. 

He got it, and at once. Also, he got 
some Indian fighting. In less than a 
year he was assigned to the task of lo- 
cating a section of the line west of the 
Platte. Coming in on a construction 
train to make his first report, the train 
was held up, robbed and burned by a 
band of Sioux. Bradford and the train 
crew were rescued by General Dodge 
himself, who happened to be following 
them with his “arsenal” car, and who 
heard at Plumb Creek of the fight and 
of the last stand that Bredford and his 
handful of men were making in the way 
car, which they had detached and 
pushed back from the burning train. 
Such cool heroism as Bradford dis- 
played here could not escape the notice 
of so trained an Indian fighter as Gen- 
eral Dodge. Bradford was not only 


complimented, but was invited into 
the General’s private car. 


The Gen- 














eral’s admiration for the young path- 
finder grew as he received a detailed 
and comprehensive report of the work 
being done out on the pathless plains. 
He knew the worth of this work, be- 
cause he knew the country, for he had 
spent whole months together exploring 
it while in command of that territory, 
where he had been purposely placed by 
General Sherman, without whose en- 
couragement the West could not have 
been known at that time, and without 
whose help as commander-in-chief of 
the United States army the road could 
not have been built. As pathfinders 
neared the Rockies the troops had to 
guard them constantly. The engineers 
reconnoitered, surveyed, located and 
built inside the picket lines. The men 
marched to work to the tap of the 
drum, stacked arms on the dump, and 
were ready at a moment’s notice to fall 
in and fight. Many of the graders were 
old soldiers, and a little fight only 
rested them. Indeed there was more 
military air about this work than had 
been or has since been about the build- 
ing of a railroad in this country. It was 
one big battle, from the first stake west 
of Omaha to the last spike at Promon- 
tory—a battle that lasted five long 
years, and if the men had marked the 
graves of those who fell in that fierce 
fight their monuments, properly dis- 
tributed, might have served as mile- 
posts on the great overland route to- 
day. But the mounds were unmarked, 
most of them, and many there were 
who had no mounds, and whose home 
names were never known even to their 
comrades. If this thing had been done 
on British soil, and all the heroic deeds 
had been recorded and rewarded, a 
small foundry could have been kept 
busy beating out V. C.’s. They could 
not know, these silent heroes fighting 
far out in the wilderness, what a glo- 
rious country they were conquering— 
what an empire they were opening for 
all the people of the land. Occasionally 
there came to the men at the front old, 
worn newspapers, telling wild stories 
of the failure of the enterprise. At 
other times they heard of changes in 
the Board of Directors, the election of 
a new President, tales of jobs and loot- 
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ing, but they concerned themselves 
only with the work in hand. No breath 
of scandal ever reached these pioneer 
trail-makers, or, if it did, it failed to 
find a lodging place, but blew by. Am- 
ple opportunity they had to plunder, to 
sell supplies to the Indians or the Mor- 
mons, but no one of the men who did 
the actual work of bridging the conti- 
nent has ever been accused of a selfish 
or dishonest act. 

During his second winter of service 
Bradford slept away out in the Rock- 
ies, studying the snow slides and drifts. 
For three winters they did this, and in 
summer they set stakes, keeping one 
eye out for Indians and the other for 
washouts, and when, after untold hard- 
ships, privation and youth-destroying 
labor, they had located a piece of road, 
out of the path of the slide and the 
washout, a well-groomed son of a poli- 
tician would come up from the Capital, 
and, in the capacity of Government ex- 
pert, condemn it all. Then strong men 
would eat their whiskers and the 
weaker ones would grow blasphemous 
and curse the country that afforded no 
facilities for sorrow-drowning. 

Once, at the end of a long, hard win- 
ter, when spring and the Sioux came, 
they found Bradford and a handful of 
helpers just breaking camp in a shel- 
tered hollow in the hills. Hiding in the 
crags, the warriors waited until Brad- 
ford went out alone to try to shoot a 
deer, and incidentally to sound a drift, 
and then they surrounded him. He 
fought until his gun was unloaded, and 
then emptied his revolver, but ever 
dodging and crouching from tree to 
rock, the red men, whose country he 
and his companions had invaded, came 
nearer and nearer. In a little while the 
fight was hand to hand. There was not 
the faintest show for escape; to be 
taken alive was to be tortured to death, 
so he fought on, clubbing his revolver 
until a well-directed blow from a war 
club caught the gun, sent it whirling 
through the top of a nearby cedar and 
left the pathfinder empty-handed. The 
chief sprang forward and lifted his 
hatchet that had caused more than one 
pale face to bite the dust. For the 
faintest fraction of a second it stood 
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poised above Bradford’s head, then out 
shot the engineer’s strong right arm, 
and the Indian lay flat six feet away. 

For a moment the warriors seemed 
helpless with mingled awe and ad- 
miration, but when Bradford stooped 
to grab his empty rifle they came out 
of their trance. A dull blow, a sense of 
whirling round swiftly, a sudden sun- 
set, stars—darkness, and all pain had 
gone! 

III. 

When Bradford came to they were 
fixing him for the fun. His back was to 
a tree, his feet pinioned and his elbows 
held secure by a rawhide rope. He 
knew what it meant. He knew by the 
look of joy on the freshly-smeared 
faces at his waking, by the pitch-pine 
wood that had been brought up and by 
the fagots at his feet. The big chief 
who had felt his fist came up, grinning, 
and jabbed a buckhorn cactus against 
the engineer’s thigh, and when the lat- 
ter tried to move out of reach they all 
grunted and danced with delight. They 
had -been uneasy lest the white man 
might not wake. 

The sun, sailing westward in a bur- 
nished sea of blue, seemed to stand still 
for a moment and then dropped down 
behind the range, as if to escape from 
the hellish scene. The shadows served 
only to increase the gloom in the heart 
of the captive. Glancing over his shoul- 
der toward the East, he observed that 
his captors had brought him down near 
to the edge of the plain. Having satis- 
fied themselves that their victim had 
plenty of life left in him, the Indians 
began to arrange the fuel. With the 
return of consciousness came an inex- 
pressable longing to live. Suddenly his 
iron will asserted itself, and, appealing 
to his great strength, he surged until 
the rawhide ropes were buried in his 
flesh. Not for a moment while he stood 
on his feet and fought them on the 
morning of that day had hope entirely 
deserted him. Four years of hardship, 
of privation and adventure had so 
strengthened his courage that to give 
up was to die. 

Presently, when he had exhausted 
his strength and sat quietly, the Indians 
went on with the preliminaries. The 
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gold in the west grew deeper, the shad- 
ows in the foothills darker as the mo- 
ments sped. Swiftly the captive’s 
mind ran over the events of the past 
four years. This was his first failure, 
and this was the end of it all; of the 
years of working and waiting. 

Clenching his fists, he lifted his hot 
face to the dumb sky, but no sound 
escaped from his parched and parted 
lips. Suddenly a light shone on the 
semi-circle of feather-framed faces in 
front of him, and he heard the familiar 
crackling of burning boughs. Glancing 
toward the ground he saw that the 
fagots were on fire. He felt the hot 
breath of flame, and then for the first 
time realized what torture meant. 
Again he surged, and surged again, the 
cedars crackled, the red fiends danced. 
Another effort, the rawhide parted and 
he stood erect. With both hands freed 
he felt new strength, new hope. He 
tried to free himself from the pyre, but 
his feet were fettered, and he fell 
among his captors. Two or three of 
them seized him, but he shook them 
off and stood up again. 

But it was useless. From every side 
the Indians rushed upon him and bore 
him to the ground. Still he fought and 
struggled, and as he fought the air 
seemed full of strange, wild sounds, oi 
shouts and shots and hoof-beating on 
the dry, hard earth. He seemed to see, 
as through a veil, scores of Indians, In- 
dians afoot and on horseback, naked 
Indians and Indians in soldier clothes. 
Once he thought he saw a white face 
gleam just as he got to his feet, but at 
that moment the big chief stood before 
him, his battle-axe uplifted. The engi- 
neer’s head was whirling. Instinctively 
he tried to use the strong right arm, 
but it had lost its cunning. The roar of 
battle grew apace, the axe descended, 
the left arm went up and took the blow 
of the handle, but the edge of the 
weapon reached over and split the 
white man’s chin. As he fell heavily to 
the earth the light went out again. 

Save for the stars that stood above 
him it was still dark when Bradford 
woke. He felt blankets beneath him, 


and asked in a whisper: ‘““Who’s here?” 
“Major North, me call him,” said the 
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Pawnee scout, who was watching over 
the wounded man. 

A moment later the gallant Major 
was leaning over Bradford, encourag- 
ing him, assuring him that he was all 
right, but warning him of the danger of 
making the least bit of noise. 


IV. 

With all his strength and pluck, it 
took time for Bradford to recuperate. 
His next work was in Washington, 
where, with notes and maps, his strong 
personality and logical arguments, he 
caused the Government to overrule an 
expert who wanted to change an im- 
portant piece of road, and who had ar- 
bitrarily fixed the meeting of the moun- 
tains and plains far up in the front 
hills. 

When Bradford returned to the West 
he found that the whole country had 
suddenly taken a great and growing 
interest in the transcontinental line. 
Many of the leading newspapers had 
dug up their old war correspondents 
and sent them out to the front. 

These gifted prevaricators found the 
plain, unvarnished story of each day’s 
work as much as they cared to send in 
at night, for the builders were now put- 
ting down four and five miles of road 
every working day. Such road build- 
ing the world had never seen, and news 
of it now ran round the earth. At night 
these tireless  story-tellers listened 
to the strange tales told by the trail- 
makers, then stole away to their tents 
and wrote them out for the people at 
home, while the heroes of the stories 
slept. 

The track-layers were now climbing 
up over the crest of the continent, the 
locaters were dropping down the Pa- 
cific slope, with the prowling pathfind- 
ers peeping over into the Utah Valley. 
3efore the road reached Salt Lake City 
the builders were made aware of the 
presence, power and opposition of 
Brigham Young. The head of the 
church had decreed that the road must 
pass to the south of the lake, and as the 
Central Pacific had surveyed a line that 
way, and General Dodge had declared 
in favor of the northern route, the Mor- 


mons threw their powerful influence to’ 
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the Southern. The Union Pacific was 
boycotted, and all good Mormons for- 
bidden to aid the road in any way. 

Here, again, the chief engineer 
brought Bradford’s diplomacy to bear 
on Brigham and won him over. 

While the Union Pacific was building 
west, the Central Pacific had been 
building east, and here, in the Salt Lake 
basin, the advance forces of the two 
companies met. The United States - 
Congress directed that the rails should 
be joined wherever the two came to- 
gether, but the bonus ($32,000 to the 
mile) left a good margin to the builders 
in the valley, so, instead of joining the 
rails, the pathfinders only said “Howdy 
do!” and then “Good-bye!” and kept 
going. The graders followed close 
upon the heels of the engineers, so that 
by the time the track-layers met the 
two grades paralleled each other for a 
distance of two hundred miles. When 
the rails actually met, the Government 
compelled the two roads to couple up. 
It had been a friendly contest that left 
no bad blood. Indeed they were all 
willing to stop, for the iron trail was 
open from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


Lf 

The tenth day of May, 1869, was the 
date fixed for the driving of the last 
spike, and the official opening of the 
line. Special trains, carrying promi- 
nent railway and Government officials, 
were hurrying out from the East, while 
up from the Golden Gate came another 
train bringing the flower of ’Frisco to 
witness, and some of them to take an 
active part in the celebration. The day 
was like twenty-nine other May days 
that month in the Salt Lake Valley, 
fair and warm, but with a cool breeze 
blowing over the sagebrush. The dusty 
army of trailmakers had been resting 
for two days, waiting for the people to 
come in clean store clothes, to make 
speeches, to eat and drink and drive the 
golden spike. Some Chinese laborers 
had opened a temporary laundry near 
the camp, and were coining money 
washing faded blue overalls for their 
white comrades. Many of the en- 
gineers and foremen had dressed up 
that morning, and a few had fished out 


Note.—The subsidy from the Government was sixteen thousand dollars a mile on 
the plains, and forty-eight thousand dollars a mile in the mountains. 
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a white shirt. Judah and Strawbridge, 
of the Central, had little chips of straw 
hats that had been harvested in the 
summer of 65. Here and there you 
saw a sombrero, the wide hat of the 
cowboy, and the big, soft, shapeless 
head cover of the Mormon, with a little 
bunch of whiskers on his chin. Gen- 
eral Dodge came from his arsenal car, 
that stood on an improvised spur, in a 
bright, new uniform. Of the special 
trains, that of Governor Stanford’s 
was first to arrive, with its straight- 
stacked locomotive and Celestial ser- 
vants. Then the U. P. engine panted 
up, with its burnished bands and bal- 
loon stack, that reminded you of the 
skirts the women wore, save that it fun- 
neled down. When the ladies began to 
jump down, the cayuse of the cowboys 
began to snort and side-step, for they 
had seen nothing like these tents the 
women stood up in. 

Elaborate arrangements had been 
made for transmitting the news of the 
celebration to the world. All the im- 
portant telegraph offices of the country 
were connected with Promontory, 
Utah, that day, so that the blow of the 
hammer driving the last spike was com- 
municated by the click of the instru- 
ment to every office reached by the wires. 
From the Atlantic to the Pacific the 
people were rejoicing and celebrating 
the event, but the worn heroes who had 
dreamed it over and over for five years, 
while they lay in their blankets with 
only the dry, hard earth beneath them, 
seemed unable to realize that the work 
was really done and that they could 
now go home, those who had homes to 
go to, eat soft bread and sleep between 
sheets. 

Out under an awning, made by 
stretching a blanket between a couple 
of dump-carts, Bradford lay, reading a 
Frisco paper that had come by Govy- 
ernor Stanford’s special ; but even that 
failed to hold his thoughts. His heart 
was away out on the Atlantic coast, 
and he would be hurrying that way on 
the morrow, the guest of the chief engi- 
neer. He had lost his mother when a 
boy, and his father just a year pre- 
vious to his banishment, but he had 
never lost faith in the one woman he 





had loved, and he had loved her all his 
life, for they had been playmates. Now 
all this fuss about driving the Jast spike 
was of no importance to him. The one 
thing he longed for, lived for, was to 
get back to “God’s country.” He heard 
the speeches by Governor Stanford for 
the Central, and General Dodge for the 
Union Pacific ; heard the prayer offered 
up by the Rev. Dr. Todd, of Pittsfield ; 
heard the General dictate to the oper- 
ator: 

“All ready,” and presently the opera- 
tor sang out the reply from the far 
East : 

“All ready here!” and then the sil- 
ver hammer began beating the golden 
spike into the laurel tie, which bore a 
silver plate, upon which was engraved: 

“The Last Tie 
Laid in the Completion of the Pacific 
Railroads. 
May 10, 1869.” 

After the ceremony there was hand- 
shaking among the men and some kiss- 
ing among the women, as the two par- 
ties—one from either coast—mingled, 
and then the General’s tent boy came 
under the blanket to call Bradford, for 
the General wanted him at once. Some- 
how Bradford’s mind flew back to his 
first meeting with this boy. He caught 
the boy by the arms, held him off and 
looked at him. “Say, boy,” he asked, 
“have I changed as much as you 
have? Why, only the other day you 
were a freckled beauty in high-water 
trousers. You're a man now, with 
whiskers and a busted lip. Say, have I 
changed, too?” 

“Naw; you're just the same,” said 


the boy. “Come now, the Gen’s 
waitin’.” 
“Judge Manning,” said General 


Dodge, in his strong, clear voice, “you 
have been calling us ‘heroes; now I 
want to introduce the one hero of all 
this heroic band—the man who has 
given of muscle and brain all that a 
magnificent and brilliant young man 
could give, and who deserves the first 
place on the roll of honor among the 
great engineers of our time.” 

As the General pronounced the 


Judge’s name Bradford involuntarily 
clenched his fists and stepped back. 
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The Judge turned slowly, looking all 
the while at the General, thrilled by his 
eloquent earnestness, and catching 
something of the General’s admiration 
for so eminent a man. 

“Mr. Bradford,” the General con- 
cluded, “this is Judge Manning, of Bos- 
ton, who came to our rescue financially 
and helped us to complete this great 
work to which you have so bravely and 
loyally contributed.” 

“Mr. Bradford, did you say?” 

“Well, yes. He’s only Jim Bradford 
out here, where we are in a hurry, but 
he’ll be Mr. Bradford in Boston, and 





Drawn by T. V. Chominski. 


the biggest man in town when he gets 
back.” 

All nervousness had gone from Brad- 
ford, and he looked steadily into the 
strong face before him. 

“Jim Bradford,” the millionaire re- 


peated, still holding the engineer's 
hand. 
“Yes, Judge Manning, I’m Jim 


Bradford,” said the bearded pathfinder, 
trying to smile and appear natural. 
Suddenly realizing that some expla- 
nation was due the General, the Judge 
turned and said, but without releasing 
the engineer's hand: “Why, I know 


“Oh, father, it is cruel, cruel, cruel!” 
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this young man—knew his father. We 
were friends from boyhood.” 
Slowly he returned his glance to 
3radford. “Will you come into my car 
in an hour from now?” he asked. 
“Thank you,” said Bradford, nod- 
ding, and with a quick, simultaneous 


Drawn by Louis Betts. 


pressure of hands the two men parted. 


V1. 

Bradford has often since felt grateful 
to the Judge for that five years’ sen- 
tence, but never has he forgotten the 
happy thought that prompted the capi- 
talist to give him this last hour, in 
which to get into a fresh suit and have 
his beard trimmed. Bradford wore a 
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beard always now, not because a hand- 
some beard makes a handsome man 
handsomer, but because it covered and 
hid the hideous scar in his chin that 
had been carved there by the Sioux 
chief. 

When the black porter bowed and 





The last spike. 
pressure of hands the two men parted. 
vate car, the pleasure of their late meet- 
ing and the Judge’s kindly greeting 
vanished instantly. It was all sub- 
merged and swept away, obliterated 
and forgotten in the great wave of in- 
expressible joy that now filled and 
thrilled his throbbing heart, for it was 
Mary Manning who came forward to 
greet him. For nearly an hour she and 
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her father had been listening to the 
wonderful story of the last five years 
of the engineer’s life. When the wily 
General caught the drift of the young 
lady’s mind, and had been informed of 
the conditional engagement of the 
young people, he left nothing unsaid 
that would add to the fame and glory 
of the trailmaker. With radiant face 
she heard of his heroism, tireless indus- 
try and wonderful engineering feats; 
but when the narrator came to tell how 
he had been captured and held and tor- 
tured by the Indians, she slipped her 
trembling hand into the hand of her 
father, and when he saw her hot tears 
falling he lifted the hand and kissed it, 
leaving upon it tears of his own. 

The Judge now produced his cigar- 
case, and the General, bowing to the 
young lady, followed the great financier 
to the other end of the car, leaving 
Mary alone, for they had seen Brad- 
ford coming up the track. 

The dew of her sweet sorrow was still 
upon her face when Bradford entered, 
but the sunshine of her smile soon dried 
it up. The hands he reached for 
escaped him. They were about his face ; 
then their great joy and the tears it 
brought blinded them, and the wild 
beating of their happy hearts drowned 
their voices so that they could neither 
see nor hear, and neither has ever been 
able to say just what happened. 

On the day following this happy 
meeting, when the consolidated special 
was rolling eastward, while the Judge 
and the General smoked in the latter’s 
car, the tent boy brought a telegram 
book to the happy pair. It was deliv- 
ered to Miss Manning, and she read it 
aloud :-— 


“WASHINGTON, May 11, 1860. 
“GENERAL C. M. Dopce: 

“In common with millions I sat yesterday 
and heard the mystic taps of the telegraph 
battery announce the nailing of the last 
spike in the Great Pacific Road. . All honor 
to you, to Durant, to Jack and Dan Case- 
ment, to Reed and the thousands of brave 
followers who have wrought out this glori- 
ous problem, spite of changes, storms and 
even doubts of the incredulous, and all the 
obstacles you have now happily surmounted! 

“W. T. SHERMAN, 
“General.” 
“Well!” she exclaimed, letting her 


hands and the telegram fall in her lap, 


“he doesn’t even mention my hero.” 
“Oh, yes, he does, my dear,” said 
Bradford, laughing. “I’m one of the 


‘thousands of brave fellows’ 

Then they both laughed and forgot 
it, for they were too happy to bother 
with trifles. 





hey could neither see nor hear. 














THE PERSONAL APPEAL 
OF THE VOLUNTEERS 











T is impos- 
sible to 
realize 
—unless 

one comes into ac- 

tual contact with it 

—the misery that 

exists right here in 

New York City. A 

large portiqn of it 

is on the East Side 

—that cauldron of 

much that is sad 

and more that is 
sinful in this teem- 
ing city of ours. 
The main cause 
of this wretched- 
ness is drink. Grog- 
shops abound and 
are well patronized 

—even when their 

habitués have no 

money to spend on 
the necessaries of 
life for their fam- 








ilies. But some- 
times trouble seems to come _ with- 
out cause, and we, as “Volunteer 


Tenement Workers” come upon many 
instances where real worth has been 
overshadowed by an apparently re- 
morseless Nemesis. One case that I 
now recall is that of a German waiter, 
who—with his wife and four little chil- 
dren—was found in an East Side tene- 
ment house last year. The father fell 
ill with typhoid fever, and upon his re- 
covery found it impossible to secure 
any regular employment. The few 
odd jobs he was able to get were in- 
sufficient for his needs, and—one by 
one—articles of furniture, and even 
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of clothing disap- 
peared from the 
two little rooms 
that the family 
called “home.” As 
the winter came on 
things grew worse, 
rather than better. 
The husband vain- 
ly endeavored to 
obtain a steady sit- 
uation, and the 
wife began to do 
washing to try and 
get food for the 
children, with the 
result that her 
physical strength 
began to fail under 
the combined 
strain and hard la- 
bor on the one 
hand, and of lack 
of proper nourish- 
ment on the other. 

Then there came 
a day—a_ long. 
weary day—when there was no bread 
for anyone, and the suffering of the 
children for lack of food was much less 
than the agony of the mother who 
watched them, unable to supply their 
needs. That she could not supply her 
own was to her a comparatively un- 
important matter. 

3ut the next day was like the first— 
indeed worse! There seemed to be no 
help in sight, nor the possibility of any 
coming—and the end of the second day 
found the outlook black. But even 
then, things were not at their worst. 
Next morning came a dispossess no- 
tice. As there was no money for food, 
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the payment of rent was an impossi- 
bility, and the weakened and distracted 
mother could see nothing before her 
and her children but starvation—and 
that in the street! 

When the dispossess notice was 
served, she felt that in that blue paper 
was the end of all hope! She had strug- 
gled and slaved, and starved, but all to 
no purpose. What was there left? 

There seemed but one conclusion. 

Nothing in the future could possibly 
be worse than the present, and if there 
were any truth in what she had learned 
in her youth about the great God, He 
would probably show her more mercy 
than human beings had here on earth, 
So she formed her plan. When night 
fell, she would take the children out 
for a walk—down towards the river, 
and when there were no passers-by— 
they could find a quiet end to their 
suffering. 

But man’s extremity is God’s oppor- 
tunity. God had not really forgotten 
that mother and her children, however 
much appearances might make it seem 
that He had. 

On that very afternoon, Colonel 
Pattie Watkins-Lindsay, of the Volun- 
teers, knocked at the door of the room 
—just as she had knocked at the doors 
of every other room in the building. 
In response to their knock, a faint 
voice bade her enter. Colonel Lindsay 
was accompanied by another Volunteer 
officer, and together they passed into 
that abode of sorrow and despair. 

The mother had never before re- 
ceived any such visitors, but it was not 
long before she had poured most of her 
troubles into their sympathetic ears. 

So far as food was concerned, that 
was speedily procured, and a physician 
was summoned to attend to the needs 
of a seven-months’-old baby, whose 
system had rebelled against a diet of 
black coffee. 

As to the dispossess notice—neither 
landlord nor agent could be found that 
day, but the next morning, Friday, 
when the mother appeared in court, the 
agent consented to allow her to remain 
in her rooms until Monday. 

On that day Colonel Pattie went 
round to the tenement to see what was 
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happening. On the sidewalk were the 
mother and three of the children 
guarding a few sticks of furniture, 
while a pitiless rain fell on the poor 
creatures and their little belongings. 
The baby was up in the otherwise 
empty room, lying on an old mattress. 

The Volunteer officers thereupon 
found another room for the family to 
go into—supplied them with food for 
their immediate needs,and succeededin 
securing a position for the husband, 
where he has remained ever since. 

Several such pathetic cases, where 
the sufferers were equally deserving, 
have come under our notice within the 
past few months, and there are hun- 
dreds of others that are not discovered 
until the head-lines in the morning 
papers tell of the shooting or drowning 
of some such “unfortunate.” 

A man who was recently rescued by 
the “Volunteers” from his life of vice, 
tells of his fierce conflict with his good 
and evil genius, and how the former 
finally conquered: 

“One Sunday evening, about three 
years ago, I was sitting in a downtown 
saloon with a friend. We had been 
there for some time, when I said: 
‘Let’s get out of here. I'm tired of 
this place.” So, as my friend ac- 
quiesced, we left the bar room, and 
found ourselves walking aimlessly 
along the sidewalk. Finally my com- 
panion suggested that we go to the 
Cooper Union and hear Colonel Pattie 
Watkins sing and talk. He explained 
who she was and what the ‘Volun- 
teers’ were, and I thought I might en- 
joy the music anyway—so I went. 

“T hadn’t been to church for years, 
but I had, nevertheless, always felt a 
good deal of respect for religion, my 
mother having given me good instruc- 
tion and advice in my early days; al- 
though I was raised among saloon men 
and gamblers, and one of the very first 
things that I remembered being taught 
was how to mix a drink. 

“T have lived for forty years a sa- 
loon-keeper and gambler, but during 
all that time my conscience was awake, 
and I had qualms of conscience every 
time I served a man with a drink. I 
never had any love for the business, 
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and more than once I have walked out 
of a saloon belonging to me, telling the 
bartender he could have everything in 
the place, and have left the town for 
good. 

“IT remember once owning a saloon 
that I felt ashamed to go to, and I 
never did visit it, except when I went 
every Monday to get the $250 prom- 
ised by the pugilist whom I had put in 
to run it. How much more he made, 
or what he did in the place, I never 
cared to ask. 

Every once in awhile I would have 
a spasm of goodness, and resolve to 
quit the liquor business and all its at- 
tachments. This would have been all 
the easier for me to do because I had 
a good trade. I was a first-class dia- 
mond setter, and readily found em- 
ployment whenever I wanted it. 

“I went frequently to the Cooper 
Union after my first visit. I liked what 
was said and sung, and believed in the 
people who held the meetings. 

“Colonel Watkins-Lindsay was 
moved to Philadelphia, and although I 
did not go to the meetings as often as 
before, the effects of those I had at- 
tended remained with me. When she 
returned to New York I began going 
to hear her again. She frequently 
spoke to me after the meetings, but 
my desire to hold on to my interest in 
a certain ‘game’ kept me from listening 
to my conscience. For the last three 
months the conflict in my mind about 
this matter has been fierce. I have 
spent hours in walking up and down 
the street arguing the matter with my 
conscience, but unable to bring myself 
to the point of letting all that was 
wrong go, and trusting God to pro- 
vide my daily bread. At length, how- 
ever, I did determine to trust God for 
this world as well as for the next, and 
cut myself off entirely from my old life. 
He has never failed me and has sup- 
plied all my needs. 

“Not long ago I met one of my 
gambling friends of former days, and 
I said to him: ‘I suppose you and the 
other boys are having a great laugh 
over me these days.’ ‘Not a laugh,’ 
said he. ‘We’ve been watching you 
ever since you started to be religious, 


and we are satisfied that you are living 
just what you profess to live.’ ” 

So was a brand snatched from the 
blazing pile that keeps the cauldron 
seething. 

Irving Place is one of the favorite 
stands of the “Volunteers” for their 
open-air meetings, and a few months 
ago a man who was decidedly “down 
on his luck”—in passing along Four- 
teenth street became interested in see- 
ing the Stars and Stripes forming the 
nucleus about which a religious ser- 
vice was being held. He drew nearer, 
and was further interested by the 
words of hope and cheer that were 
spoken to the crowd. When the street 
service was over, an invitation was 
given for the indoor meeting at the 
headquarters building in Cooper 
Square—and this man, with some oth- 
ers, accepted it. 

He had been brought down very 
low by evil courses, and the condition 
of his clothes bore testimony to this. 
When he reached the hall, however, he 
was greatly astonished at _ being 
grasped warmly by the hand as he en- 
tered—assured that he was heartily 
welcome—and shown to a comfortable 
seat. 

It had been such a long time since 
any human being had manifested the 
slightest pleasure, or even interest, at 
meeting him, that his reception here 
put him into a frame of mind which 
made him very susceptible to all that 
he heard from the platform that even- 
ing. 

He resolved to lead a different life— 
and said so; and one of the first visible 
results of this resolve was his accept- 
ance of a position as dish-washer at 
five dollars per week—his field of ac- 
tion being a very hot kitchen, and his 
working hours from seven o’clock in 
the morning until seven o'clock at 
night—but he never complained. 

Although forty years old, he had 
never possessed a Bible until he ob- 
tained one from his “Volunteer” 
friends. 

He has a wife and little son in a 
distant city, from whom his evil 
courses had separated him. Now, the 


“Volunteers” enforce duty to man as 
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well as duty to God, and our friend 
readily responded to the call they 
made upon him to do the best he could 
for his wife and child. 

Five dollars a week would not seem 
to leave a very liberal margin for regu- 
lar remittances—after his own ex- 
penses were paid—but since his con- 
version he has contrived to make them. 

These sacrifices have not been with- 
out weight with the wife. She has for- 
given him for past transgressions, and 
is living in the hope of a happy, re- 
united home in the near future. 

But, while striving to thus do his 
duty, he is not unmindful of the agency 
that has done so much for him, and he 
is anxious that it should do the same 
for others who are now struggling in 
the “Slough of Despond” where he was 
only a short time ago. So, in order 
that he may be able to give his contri- 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


The graceful youth, Percival Perceforest. 
page to Sir Simon Touchett, is daft with 
love for his master’s daughter, Mawdleyn 
The Knight discovers his secret, and an 
gered, beats his page and packs his daughter 
off to her aunt, the Prioress of Ambresbury 
The news coming to Percival that the Pri 
oress and her charge go to the shrine of 


bution in the collections at the “Post,” 
he walks from his home up in the 
“Sixties” down to Cooper Square, so 
as to give the amount of the fare he 
must otherwise pay for a car. 

And the “Volunteers” feel that such 
results in only one case—but this is 
merely a type of many others—prove 
ample compensation for all their self- 
denying toil. 

Now that the holiday season is ap- 
proaching, let us all watch the oppor- 
tunity to rescue one blazing brand 
from beneath the cauldron of vice! It 
is constantly before us—the furnace of 
wretched humanity—hopeless, help- 
less, and alone. No, not entirely alone, 
for above there is—watching—patient 
—that Divine Healer, who is ready 
and willing to give to all who will come 
to Him, that blessed “peace which 
passeth all understanding !” 





Canterbury, he, too, feels the call of Saint 
Thomas, and follows afoot. On the road he 
meets the redoubtable Captain Brazenhead, 
and confides his story. With gentle persua- 
sion and promises of assistance, the captain 
enlists the boy as his follower, and to fa- 
cilitate his journey, quietly steals a horse 
and rides in the wake of the prioress to the 
stables of theAbbott of Hyde. That even- 
ing, strolling abroad, the Captain catches 
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sight of the Prioress’s stirrup boy, naked, 
about to bathe. Why, thinks the Captain, 
should not Percival become page to the 
Prioress? Seizing the naked boy, he binds 

and foot, and borrowing his 


him hand 
clothes, makes for the Abbey. There he is 


in the act of telling the sad story of the 
boy’s death when a messenger from the 
Lord Abbott suddenly enters the chamber. 


CHAPTER III.—Conrinvep. 


It was wonderful to see the change 
in Captain Brazenhead upon the ar- 
rival of the messenger. The Usher of 
Woe no more, there stood erect as 
keen a man of affairs as ever you saw 
in your life. “Your pardon, my rever- 
end brothers, | had taken this good 
father for your Lord Abbot. Conduct 
me, brother, to his Grace. Unless I 
gravely mistake, I have sad news for 
his most cherished guest.” 

“Do you mean—?” the Prior began. 

Captain Brazenhead laid a finger to 
his mouth. 

“T do mean—” he began to answer. 

“Take these with you, Brother Har- 
monius,” said the Prior; so the Cap- 
tain with his tokens was led away to 
the Abbot’s parlor. 

In this very stately apartment of 
black oak and silver sconces and a 
statue of the Blessed Virgin, he saw 
all that he wanted. The Lord Abbot 
was there, a shaggy-browed, portly 
man, enthroned. On his right hand 
sat the Prioress of Ambresbury, ma- 
jestic, ox-eyed, slow-moving, with the 
remains of beauty carefully husband- 
ed; next to her a.yellow old nun with 
a few teeth, next to her again the un- 
doubted Mawdleyn Touchett of Perci- 
val Perceforest’s handling, a fine die- 
away girl, with a creamy skin, bounti- 
ful shape by no means concealed in a 
dress of white cloth, and a pair of brim- 
ming brown eyes which, his experience 
told him, would go through a dia- 
phragm quicker than a knife through 
butter. Upon her further side was an- 
other nun, of mild, repining counten- 
ance, whose head mostly inclined to 
one side, -and who as she talked drew 
her breath inwards. This must be Sis- 
ter Petronilla, who loved Percival a 
little. Other guests there were, of 
whom this history has nothing to re- 
port. Supper was over: the Abbot dal- 


lied with a sop in wine the Prioress 
with a silver toothpick; Mawdleyn 
Touchett, who seemed in a melting 
mood, rather tumbled and very tired, 
played with her fingers in her lap. A 
couple of minstrels half kneeled on the 
floor, and strummed their strings to 
deaf ears. Captain Brazenhead was a 
diversion, a healthy gale in a close 
garden; the singers stopped of their 
own accord in the middle of an heroic 
couplet about, 

Sire Simons de Rochetort 

N’i porta pas baniére a tort, 
and Captain Brazenhead came lightly 
to the point. 

“By your leave, my Lord Abbot,” he 
said: then turned nobly to the Prior- 
ess. “Madame, I bring this sorrowful 
testimony of the too early demise of 
cne of your servants. A young boy, 
Madame, whose privilege and hope it 
was to serve by your foot, seeking the 
solace of the water, has found eternal 
solace in the bosom of our Lady 
(whom let us bless forever!). I found 
these clothes by the water, Madame; 
the tender boy I found not.” The 
Prioress removed the toothpick, as she 
said, “I recognize the color of my liv- 
ery, Sir, but do not call to mind the 
wearer. It may be very true, what you 
téll me.” 

“It is most woundily true, Madame,” 
says the Captain, with a glimpse at 
Mawdleyn’s brown eyes 

“IT do not doubt you, Sir,” returned 
the Prioress; “but I suppose I can find 
boys enough in Winchester. Mean- 
time, I am very much obliged to you 
for your labors.” 

“Madame,” says the Captain, “my 
labors as you are pleased to call what I 
protest to be delights, are but begun, 
if (as I assume) your Ladyship needs a 
new stirrup-boy. I hope I know what 
is due from .. man of my degree to a 
lady of yours. We chevaliers, Mad- 
ame, are sworn to the succour of 
ladies; and I should never dare look 
again into the face of my friend, the 
Duke of Milan (who dubbed me 
knight), if I were false to that oath. 
Madame, I found the husk, let me find 
a kernel; I found the poor weeds, let 
me find the sprouting bud.” 
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“I confess that I do not altogether 
understand your desires,’ said the 
Princess with some hesitation; “but if 
the Duke’s Grace of Milan 

“Yes, yes,” put in the Abbot, “if the 
Duke’s Grace of Milan «3 

“Would to God, dear Madame,” 
cried the Captain with real feeling; 
“would to God, my Lord Abbot, I 
could supply you with the kind of lads 
that flower in my good friend’s court! 
Hey, the bloom, the glitter, the Cupid’s 
limbs of these dextrous youths! They 
will tie you a shoe, pommel you a cush- 
ion, they will trim you a wimple, swing 
you to a horse, dance, sing, cap verses, 
tell tales, like young gods at play of an 
evening. I cannot, in this homely land, 
perform the impossible, alack! But I 
can get you a very handy youngster of 
my own retinue, and warrant him no 
lick-pot neither—if that will serve your 
Ladyship’s turn.” 

This was a delicate moment, if you 
please, for the Captain ; directly he had 
offered he knew that he had offered 
too much and too soon; but there was 
no withdiawing. The Abbot spoke 
first, leaning back in his chair; plainly 
he was weary of the thing; “This ap- 
fears to be a business for my sister of 
Ambresbury to consider more with her 
Seneschal than with her host. Yet the 
gentleman’s pains merits some cour- 
tesy at our hands. “Sir,” he said to the 
Captain, “a cup of wine with you.” 

“My Lord,” said Captain Brazen- 
head, “there spoke a prelate.” 

The wine was brought, Captain Bra- 
zenhead drank deep. After that he be- 
gan to talk, and the minstrel’s office 
was at an end. He spoke first of his 
travels in remote and marvelous parts 
of the world—of the desert between 
the Church of Saint Catherine and 
Jerusalem; of the Dry Tree; and of 
how Roses first came into the world. 
The City of Calamye and its lament- 
able law of marriage engaged: him 
next; also the evil custom of the Isle 
of Lamary, and concerning the Palace 
of the King of the Isles of Java. He 
told of trees that bear meal, honey, 
wine and venom; of the herb Edelfla 
which is said to resemble a woman; of 
the realms of Tharse, of the Devil’s 
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head in the Valley Perilous, and of 
Pismires and their hills of gold. By a 
transition as easy as it was abrupt, he 
passed to Natural Science, in which 
Le showed himself learned without 
pedantry. He spoke of the nine eyes 
of the lamprey, and reasoned boldly 
for the common opinion of the ostrich, 
which conceives that it digesteth iron. 
This he said he had himself proved, 
though he must be excused from tell- 
ing them how. I wish you could have 
heard him upon the vexed question of 
whether hares are indeed hermaphro- 
dites :he was dexterous in handling, fer- 
tile in parallels, discreet, subtle, provo- 
cative of thought. And he carried his 
kearers with him. Not so, however, in 
the matter of mandrakes, to whom he 
denied the virtue of shrieking when 
pulled by night. Of this the Prioress 
f Ambresbury was positive: equally 
constant was the Abbot of Hyde in the 
assertion that they have thighs. The 
Captain laughed off his obstinacy. 

He spoke next of perils; painted in 
battle-pieces with a broad brush as he 
went. He took his hearers with him to 
sunny foreign courts, to Venice, to 
Rimini, to Florence, back again to his 
dear Milan. They beheld him head a 
sortie at the Siege of Rhodes; when 
the Barbary Corsairs chained him 
naked to a galley, they crisped their 
hands, until he picked up with his toes 
the half of a file: then while his escape 
was in the framing, while the file (wet- 
ted with spittle) ground through the 
hot still nights—ah, how they held 
their breath! He whirled them off with 
him into the Low Countries, and bade 
them wait while he cut the dykes and 
fiooded a whole country side. He 
burned the Pucelle of Orleans before 
their dilating eyes; and owned with 
natural blushes that it was himself 
who (for reasons then found good) so 
nearly broke the marriage-treaty be- 
tween King Harry’s Grace and the 
caughter of King Réné of Anjou. In a 
word, by these his accounts of wide ex- 
periences, of patient, curious research, 
of gestes and feats of arms, rapidly de- 
livered, copiously illustrated, and ex- 
ceedingly untrue, he had his auditory 
between his finger and thumb; and not 
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even a little misadventure with Mawd- 
leyn midway of his oration could throw 
him off his balance. The fact is, the 
Captain greatly admired this fine girl, 
and paid her the tribute of his looks 
and speech a little more than he need, 
or was prudent. This, while it escaped 
the Prioress, by no means escaped the 
vigilance of the sour old nun who sat 
et her left hand, and who deliberately 
brought up the girl’s blue riding-cloak 
from the back of her chair, and pulled 
the hood over her head so as to cover 
her eyes. Thus hooded like a hawk 
the poor girl remained: yet, while the 
Captain not so much as paused in his 
discourse at the cruel act, he was care- 
ful to see the gentler nun on the other 
side wince at it, and (good husband- 
man) made that serve his turn, as you 
will discover. The end of all was that he 
won over the Prioress of Ambresbury, 
who, on rising from the table begged 
his company for a further private 
conversation. By this time she had 
been led to believe that Captain Bra- 
zenhead had nearly lost his life in the 
effort to save her stirrup-boy’s, that he 
had provided interment at his own 
charges and written gentlemanly letters 
(enclosing a sum of money) to the 
parents. Such are the effects of the 
art of suggestion in rapid narrative. 

At the going out, which was done 
with great ceremony of ushers, a 
chaplain, and waiting women, the gen- 
tle nun fluttered near Captain Brazen- 
head, wishful, but not daring, to speak. 
The Captain encouraged her with the 
sort of eve that takes you more than 
half way. 

“Oh, Sir,” said this palpitating crea- 
ture, “Oh, Sir, forgive my Sister Guis- 
carda. She hath our charge greatly 
on her conscience.” 

“Dear Madam,” replied the Captain, 
soothingly, “say no more. She hath a 
fine heart, I am sure, and a lofty, great 
soul.” 

“She is too severe,” said the good 
nun. ‘“Gentleness may lead when harsh 
dealing may never, never drive.” Cap- 
tain Brazenhead took her hand and 
whispered over it. 

“You share the qualities of the bless- 
ed angels, dear Madam,” he said. “Be 


now an angel indeed, a pious messeii- 
ger. Hist! Come close. You are a 
friend of our fair prisoner? You are, 
I know it; say no more.” 

The nun quailed to hear him. 

“T love the dear child———” 

“You do! And she loves—and sie 
is loved—and she suffers—we suffer— 
they suffer— ha!” 

“Oh, Sir , 

“You have a red heart, Madam. 
Quick, quick. Take this writing—’ris 
for her—a balsam for a bruised little 
heart. Hearts go bleeding—staunch 
the wound. Deliver it as you can— 
while I hold the old lady. I dare no 
more. Oh, sacred bond between you 











He spoke first of his travels in remote parts of the world, 
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and me!” He thrust into Sister Petron- 
illa’s trembling hand Percival Perce- 
forest’s love letter. Before she could 
protest or implore, he was gone, had 
stepped after the Prioress’s people, and 
was in the thick of new oratory. Here 
[ cannot ask you to follow him; but 
from what you know of his powers al- 
ready displayed you must judge the end 
of the adventure. He enlisted Master 
Perceforest, in the name of his sister's 
son, Piers Thrustwood (you mark the 
disguise), into the place and breeches 
of the youth who lay gagged and naked 
in a ditch in Winchester Meads, hard 
by a clump of early forget-me-nots. 
By this time corroborative testimony 
had been brought home by the second 
stirrup-boy, the birdsnester. 

That night Mawdleyn 
wrote as follows :— 


Touchett 


“O heart! Sister Petronilla delivered me 
your paper after supper. Now it is, you know 
where, well kissed. I would I had you there. 
They pulled my hood over my face because 
your soldier looked at me. I saw your face 
the better. JZ will not see you to-morrow, as 
you bid me; and yet, O shall I not see you? 

“Good night, good night, good night! 

‘Your pledged, ©MAWDLEYN.”’ 


Outside this she dared to write, un- 
zble to resist the look of the words— 
“To my bosom’s lord, P. P. give this— 
M. T. dardant desyr ;” and coaxed Sis- 
ter Petronilla into delivering it to the 
Captain. 

That same night Captain Brazenhead 
lay on his back upon the Abbot’s good 
flock; Percival moaned in his half- 
slumber and rolled about upon the 
beaten floor of the Common Hall.; and 
Sister Petronilla, having Mawdleyn’s 
happy cheek against her bosom, tried 
to believe herself justified by faith, not 
works. ; 

CHAPTER IV. 


HOW PERCIVAL PROSPERED AND THE CAPTAIN 
FELT JUSTIFIED. 

“The humble supplication of Lance- 
lot Corbet, citizen and scrivener of 
London, Richard Smith, mariner, of 
the country of the town of Kingston- 
Upon-Hull, of Gundrith, his wife, na- 
tive of. Norroway, and of Giles Crut- 
tenden, of Mereworth in the county 
of Kent, yeoman,” was presented in the 
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morning early to “the Reverend 
Mother, their Good Ladyship, the 
Prioress of Ambresbury ;” and was to 
the effect that her orators, devoutly 
disposed by motions of their spiritual 
parts in nowise to be mistaken, were 
bounden upon the pilgrimage of Saint 
Thomas; but because of the disturbed 
state of the road, owing to these un- 
happy times of discord and the far pur- 
poses of Almighty God (not to be dis- 
cerned by men alone), they went in 
peril of their lives and substance, “be- 
ing but poor folk unfriendly of any”; 
their prayer was that they might be al- 
lowed to join the retinue of the Prior- 
ess, and be friends of her friends, foes 
of her foes; whereby they could not 
doubt that Saint Thomas would be fa- 
vorable to them, and the Prioress 
profit by the added prayers of very 
grateful persons. Also her petitioners, 
as in duty bound, would ever pray. 

The Prioress was inclined to admit 
these honest people to her company ; 
but Captain Brazenhead, who en- 
joyed some authority with her, said: 
“Pass the mariner and his (apparently) 
heathen wife, pass Cruttenden into 
Kent ; but leave me to deal with Corbet 
the scrivener, for I know him of old 
for a shortfaced snarling rogue.” It 
was true that Captain Brazenhead 
knew him for his acquaintance of yes- 
terday in the Church of Saint Swith- 
un. When, therefore, the shortfaced 
man came pacing towards the gates 
of Hyde, cloaked, strapped and well- 
embaléd. the Captain met him with-a 
short “Ha, Scrivener, dismount. None 
enter here.” 

“By your leave, sir,” says the scriv- 
ener. 

“You have no leave of mine,” said 
the Captain in reply; “therefore, come 
down or I give you number three.” He 
touched his pommel. 

When the scrivener, after multitud- 
inous unstrappings, was on firm 
ground, Captain Brazenhead put on a 
very wise face and said: “A word will 
be enough in your ear. We carry with 
us a person of consequence. You love 
Y k.” The scrivener went as 
white as a favored rose. 

“Who—what—how !” 
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“Precisely,” replied the Captain, 
you answer yourself. Say no more. 
Finger on lips, eyes on the ground, 
ears wide—pass in.” The scrivener 
went slowly in. Captain Brazenhead, 
his luck still holding, had spoken wise- 
lier than he knew. 

At this point you may see, if you 
will, Percival Perceforest demurely 
habited in the murrey jacket and 
breeches, the worsted stockings, 
greasy cap and shoes of the Prioress’s 
stirrup-boy ; you may guess what glint 
lay behind Mawdleyn Touchett’s dewy 






















He helped his beloved to the saddle. 


eyes; with what clouded white and 
opening red she flushed and paled as 
each moment of a wondrous day 
brought up its alarms, to melt them 
suddenly in rewards; how the heart of 
Sister Petronilla (thick in the plot) 
played postman at her ribs ; how great- 
ly Captain  Brazenhead behaved, 
flourishing the party forward out of 
Hants; how often his cap was in his 
hand to the Prioress of Ambresbury, 
how often her ear at his tongue’s com- 
mand. | cannot stay longer in Winton 
or | would tell you myself. It shall 
suffice to say that Percival pleased. 
The Prioress liked handsome persons 
about her: Percival, whose nerves 
made him vivid, looked very hand- 
some in his meekness, eagerness- 
on-the-leash, and high colors. They 
had not gone very far before a chance 
outburst of his in the French tongue— 
he sang from a full heart and quite 
unconsciously—gave his mistress a 
hint that, if the new lad was deficient 
in stable knowledge, he had other lore. 

This happened when-they were no 
further on their way than the two 
miles of deep descent and gentle 
rise which bring you to Headborne 
Worthy and its miraculous Rood, 
which the curious may still see, 
beaten, dumb, blind, but portentous 
in the sacristy of that weathered 
shrine—a maimed Titan guarded 
by heroes. Sister Guis- 
carda had vowed a can- 
dle to this image 
should she be delivered 
from the face ache of 
the previous day. She 
was delivered. Captain 
Brazenhead judged it 
wise to put a prayer 
out to usury. Mawd- 
leyn in this heyday of 
heart must needs 
praise the kindly 
Saints. But the Prior- 
ess sat her saddle, and 
Percival, seeing his 
true love depart, took 
such joy in her mere 
carriage of the head, 
had such exuberant 
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savour of the coming day, the coming 
days, the coming week, which he 
should spend in her fragrant company, 
that as he loitered dreaming by the gate 
he forgot himself and began to sing: 


Si cum j’oi la Rose aprochée, 
Un poi la trovai engroissée, 
Et vi qu’ele iere plus creiie 
Que ge ne l’avoie veiie 


The Prioress pricked up her ears, but 
let Percival’s voice go wandering on: 
then she said, “Come hither, Piers.” 
Percival started, blushed, but obeyed. 

“Dost thou know what thou singest 
there?” 

“Yes, please you, my lady; I sang 
the ‘Roman de la Rose’.” 

“Thou hast that piece?” 

“T had all of it by heart upon a time, 
my lady; but have lost the greater 
part.” 

“Begin, if you please,” said the 
Prioress; so Percival began: 

“Maintes gens dient que en songes” 
—and had got as far as “Ou vintiesme 
an de mon aage,” when the pilgrims 
came out of church, and a chance shot 
from Mawdleyn’s eyes threw him out. 
He helped his beloved to the saddle, he 
shored up Sister Guiscarda on hers; 
but the Prioress did not budge. When 
the confusion of horses was over, she 
asked her stirrup-boy aloud, whether 
he could continue this or any other 
lay? 

“Madam, if it please you,” said Per- 
cival, “I know the Romaunt very well; 
and I know the tale of the Twelve 
Peers and Ganelon, and of Gallien le 
Rhetoré (which is very short), and also 
that of Le Jouvencel, a didactic piece. 
Moreover, I know that story of the 
Proud Lady in Amours which they 
call Blanchardyn; and also Isofere the 
Hardy, and the Lays of Marie de 
France. There are songs in‘The Ladies 
Orchard’ which I can sing if you wish 
for them, and another in the Italian 
tongue which begins ‘In the green- 
wood I found a shepherdess,’ and cer- 
tain Triumphs of Petrarch, and very 
pleasant sonnets which he wrote to the 
dear name and fame of Madame Laura, 
his mistress—any of these I can sing, 
whichever the company desire.” 
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“Ah!” cried the Prioress with a little 
gasp, “and the airs of these divine in- 
ventions, Piers—where gat you these?” 

“Madam,” replied he, blushing a lit- 
tle, “some of the airs were devised by 
me for the lute, some in plainsong and 
some in pricksong for three or four 
voices; and some, not yet considered, 
I hope to achieve as I go.” 

“I ask you now,” said the Captain, 
with huge delight, “is this a prodigy I 
have procreated or not?” It came nat- 
ural to him to suppose himself the 
father of such a boy; and, after all, a 
nephew is not far removed. 

The Prioress was observing the 
speaker with gravity. Without taking 
note of Captain Brazenhead’s vaunt, 
she quietly bade him go on where he 
had left off. The obedient lad once more 
put his hands behind his back, threw 
up his chin, and rippled out his French 
syllables about love, with his own 
love’s heart beating a little above his 
own, and her brown eyes burning 
through the top of his head. She lent 
him eloquence; he sang clear and 
loud : 


Or veil cel songe rimaier 
Por vos cuers plus fere esgaier 
Qu’amors le me prie et commande 


at which last words, if the Prioress had 
been wary, she could not have failed 
to see deep hue call unto deep. For 
Mawdleyn grew very red, and Per- 
cival was very red; and Mawdleyn 
dropped her eyes, and Percival’s trav- 
eled as high as her chin, and stayed 
there. Two others saw as much as 
they should, namely, Captain Brazen- 
head, who thought it too good to last, 
and Master Smith, the mariner, who 
studied Percival’s nose. 

“Very pretty,” said the Captain to 
himself, “but full of jeopardy.” He 
broke in to address the Prioress. 
“Madame,” he said, “the sun warns 
me that we should proceed. Let us 


have my nephew’s minstrelsy on the 
way by all means; but let the ground- 
bass be our horses’ hoofs. 
a far road to Alton town.” 

“This swordsman is right, my lady,” 
“Let your 


We have 


said Corbet, the scrivener. 
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ladyship’s boy sing as he walks by your 
ladyship’s foot.” 

“T could have sworn by Saint John 

that there was but one long nose in 
a pretty face in all this world,” the 
shipman thought to himself. “And 
whom have we here?” quoth he. The 
Prioress took up the scrivener. 
“My boy shall walk by my foot no 
further than Alresford,” she said with 
decision. ‘Young man,” she turned to 
Percival, “you are out of your station, 
I can see. I will look to your advance- 
ment if I love music.” 

“T thank your ladyship,” says Per- 
cival; and Captain Brazenhead glossed 
that text with ‘Certainly, I did my 
friend Jack a good turn when I won 
this throstle-cock. ‘Tis a little marvel 
of science.” 

Now, the Prioress would have had 
the Romaunt of the Rose in its entirety, 
though it should have lasted her (as it 
would) to her first view of the Golden 
Angel on Bell Harry. But this was 
not to be. By the time Percival had 
failed at the three-hundred-and-fiftieth 
line, the company was feverish for 
something which they might possibly 
understand. I have spoken somewhat 
of the shipman who traveled with 
them, who came from Kingston-upon- 
Hull, called himself Richard Smith and 
thought he knew Percival’s nose. This 
was a bright-eyed, confident, chin-in- 
the-air kind of fellow, a golden-beard- 
ed, apple-colored man, with a thin wife 
very much (and too much) at his de- 
votion; who studied the singing-boy 
sideways the whole time of his sing- 
ing, watched his feet, his fine long 
hands, his sharp little chin, his small 
mouth, his hot little eyes, his fine long 
nose. He smacked his forehead and 
talked to himself, he explored the sky, 
the downs, the birds in the trees; but 
all to no purpose, he could not put a 
name to his memories. When Percival 
faltered, tried back, caught at a line 
ahead and could not work up to it, this 
mariner broke in with a laugh. 

“Belay there, shipmate, give over 
your lead,” quoth he ; “you cannot bot- 
tom it. And I, dear Lord, have been 
in deep water this three hours. By 
Blackbeard and Whitebeard, you know 
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a mort of French words, and all of 
them different, it seemeth. Now, I 
would like to know of you. where gat 
you all those words? For you and I, 
little master, are not strangers.” 

As Percival looked startled at him, 
“By my head and heart, shipman,” said 
Captain Brazenhead, “you have spoilt 
a pretty dream I was in. For to hear 
those fair words took me back to the 
Sack of Orleans, where I lay lapped 
in plenty, and learned that tongue out 
of as choice a mouth as your wife hath. 
I have a mind to set my nephew an- 
other task. What, Piers, what, game- 
bird, have at you in Tuscan then!” 

“Nay, sir,” said the Prioress, “let 
Piers alone. He has said enough for 
his turn.” 

“Is this young man your nephew, 
soldier?” asks the shipman. Captain 
Brazenhead twisted his moustachios. 

“IT would like to see the older man 
who denies it,” he said, with a glitter 
in his eye. 

The scrivener, who feared bloodshed 
more than he feared Captain Brazen- 
head, intervened with a hasty sugges- 
tion, that he supposed the friend of 
the Duke of Milan might have as many 
nephews as he chose. “Ah,” said the 
shipman darkly, “and nieces—like the 
Pope—you would say!” The Captain 
half drew his sword, but here the 
Prioress stayed him with a look. A 
tale from the scrivener held them as 


far as their lodging at Alresford on the 
Hill. 





CHAPTER V. 
HOW PERCIVAL WAS BOLD ANI THE CAPTAIN 
BOLD. 

In the morning very early Percival 
Perceforest rose from his bed of straw 
in the stables, and busied himself with 
the horses’ provand, singing softly as 
he worked: : 


Now, Winter, go away 
And hide thy white array 
Gratia Magdalene. 


while his bedfellow, the true stirrup- 
groom, gibed as he lay. Yesterday 
and yesternight had wrought wonders 
with the young man. He had a clear 
color, his eyes shone, courage tingled 
in his fists. So much was this the state 
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of his case that within a short half- 
hour of his rising he was pommelling 
that other groom, that other him again, 
as if all his future bliss were staked 
upon it. Battle was cried and delivered 
in the inn-yard, where Captain Brazen- 
head, his first flagon on his knee, 
sunned himself and enjoyed the game. 
Discretion was no part of that great 
man’s equipment, boldness was _ all. 
“Stick in your right, Piers—at him 
again! Now, now, now, land him on 
the ear! Ah, foul blow! Swing 
round, boy—paff! Now let drive.” Such 
were his vociierous comments on the 
scuffling youths. In less time than it has 
taken me to write this exordium Per- 
cival had a black eye, his colleague a 
mouth full of red teeth, many of which 
he was forced to discard. The air was 
thick with eyes and alarms; Mawdleyn 
Touchett strained in anguish from an 
upper window, provocatively  dis- 
hevelled; Sister Petronilla watched 
through a chink in the shutter; the 
Prioress in awful majesty descended to 
the yard and required the truth. The 
real stirrup-boy, whose name was Jen 
kin, said: “This fellow called me a 
black liar;” snorting yet, Percival 
added: “And that art thou, my man.” 
The truth being demanded, Captain 
Brazenhead struck in with many a 
courtly bow. 

“Dear Reverend Madam,” he said, 
“now we may well discern the truth 
of the vulgar saw, Blood will out. I 
speak not of this knave’s blood, which 
is a very disgustful topic, not to be 
entered on so early in the day; but 
rather of that secret fount of our life 
which we call a man’s blood: mean- 
ing his strain—that essence, that quick 
ichor, that imparted jet, that spring, 
that far-descended well, which wanders 
from the navel of the world down the 
declivities of time, searching for (but 
when to find?) the Sea of Eternity. In 
truth, Reverend Macam. my nephew is 
something lowly placed in your service. 
For, look now, had he been where 
Nature, that wise parent, had designed, 
he had had a dagger in his girdle to 
insinuate under that other’s girdle— 
ah, he had carried a sword! Then 
there had been no rough and tumble 


of fisticuffs, Madam: no, but a slick- 
out and a slick-in, and a dead knave 
to bury. I hope I make my meaning 
plain. This lout angered my nephew 
as he was loyally (O likeness of 
Apollo!) serving Queen Admeta—dear 
Madam, forgive an old latinist, incor- 
rigible dog. My nephew says, ‘You 
lie, knave,’ meaning that what he dared 
say of your ladyship was far from the 
truth—no less. My nephew ups and 
smacks him on the chops; head down, 
fists in the air, lick-pot comes on to 
his doom. One, two—one, two—my 
nephew lands him in the teeth: up 
again! down again! Sola! My 
nephew, at the cost of an eye, Madam, 
vindicates his own lineage and his dear 
mistress’s nobility; at the cost of one 
eye, observe. I hope I explain myself, 
dear Reverend Madam.” Thus the 
Captain, while Percival tried to temper 
his breath, and Jenkins tested tooth 
after tooth. 

The Prioress looked gravely from 
one to another—regardless alike of her 
niece at the upper window and her 
household at the gate—at the engag- 
ing candor of Captain Brazenhead, 
whose explanatory hands still showed 
her their palms, at Percival’s flushed 
cheeks and heaving chest, at Jenkin’s 
preoccupation -with the ruin of his 
teeth. Mostly she looked at Captain 
Brazenhead—not because she _ liked 
him the best; for Percival was hand- 
some and master of the Romaunt de 
la Rose, whereas the Captain was 
neither; no, but because he was her 
chief justification for what she was 
about to do. The Captain put his 
lineage very high, assumed lightly cer- 
tain privileges which she held dear. If 
this personable, scholarly youth were 
the Captain’s nephew—and who pro- 
posed to deny it?—then she was acting 
Admetus to Apollo indeed. Piers had 
played a gentleman’s part without a 
gentleman’s weapon; he had a soft 
voice, and knew the Romaunt de la 
Rose. She must reward Piers—and 
she did. 

“Piers,” she said, “go into the house 
and have your eye dressed. Sister 


Petronilla will see to it. You say that 
you have acted rightly: T am sure I 
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hope so. I will talk to you presently. 
As for you, Jenkin, I shall leave you 
to the care of Dan Costard!—Dan 
Costard was the Prioress’s chaplain, a 
fine disciplinarian—“but I hope that 
before you see him you will clean your- 
self. Captain Brazenhead, I am very 
much obliged to you for your timely 
interposition.” The Captain bowed. 
He held the lady in conversation for 
some half an hour, while Percival was 
having his eye dressed, not by Sister 
Petronilla. His own lineage, and by 
implication Percival’s, lent him topics. 
It was exceedingly distinguished. As- 
surbanipal, King of Syria, by his union 
with Blandamira, daughter of the 
Prince of the Kurds, was the root of 
his title. Those two valiant Knights- 
errant, Sir Partenopex, of Blois, and 
Sir Tyrant the White, figured latef on, 
about the time of King Uther Pen- 
dragon (inextinguishable enemy of the 
Brazenheads); and Duke Regnier, of 
Genoa, one of the twelve Peers of 
Charlemagne, was a collateral. Mag- 
nificent as this pedigree was, the Cap- 
tain frankly admitted the irregularity 
of the tie which bound the exalted 
pair from whom it sprang; but at- 
tributed it to the loose state of man- 
ners prevailing in their times, the dark- 
ness all over the moral state, and the 
inexplicably tardy approach of the 
Christian dispensation. “All this,” said 
he, “I know as well as your ladyship, 
and as heartily deplore it. But who 
are we to judge the practices of an- 
cient kings? My ancestor of Syria, 
burdened with many lawful wives (an- 
other deplorable custom of his age), 
was hard pressed, what with his do- 
mestic and politic engagements. There 
may not have been a priest handy in 
Kurdistan at the time he fell on loving 
Madam Blandamira—it is probable 
that there was not. And it would ill 
become me or my nephew, Thrust- 
wood, to impeach an union of hearts, 
of whose passionate commingling we 
ourselves are the late, pale flowers. 
With all this,” he concluded, “I vex 
your ladyship’s good ears, that your 
ladyship may see how ill-suited my 
nephew must be in a stable jacket, re- 
duced to double his two fists into 


cudgels for lack of a fine sword to 
grip. I make bold to add, Advance 
my nephew, you do honor to the im- 
perial seed of Assurbanipal and the 
noble (if erring) Blandamira!”’ The 
Prioress, who appeared to be very 
much impressed with this long recital, 
after thanking Captain Brazenhead, re- 
turned thoughtfully to the house, but 
not in time to see the balm which 
Mawdleyn Touchett was applying to 
the eye of the Syrian imp. 

In this simple manner Percival 
Perceforest was advanced from stirrup- 
groom to secretary, although he could 
lend no more testimony than a fine 
color to his kinsman’s account of his 
ancestry. This, however, he lent lib- 
erally, with a modesty so becoming that 
the Prioress gave him a chain of fine 
gold for his neck. Alresford furnished 
forth a suit of brown velvet; he now 
rode the horse which formerly he had 
curried, and had the boy in his ser- 
vice with whose teeth he had littered 
the yard. Thus the Fortunate Gods 
seemed to favor him, or rather his 
fistic ability. His place was now by 
the side of his mistress, between her 
and Mawdleyn Touchett. 

The day was still young when they 
left the town, and had need to be, for 
they were to reach Waverly that night, 
and hoped to pass the heat of noon at 
Alton. Again, as they went, they be- 
gan with ministrelsy, which Percival 
(out of a full heart) could pour in a 
flood. And now the lad was more 
daring than he had been. “If it do not 
displease your ladyship,” he said, “I 
shall sing you a ballade of my own 
making, which is in honor of Saint 
Mary Magdalene—my patroness,” he 
added with a thankful, tell-tale sigh. 
Mawdleyn Touchett, knowing that 
song of old, looked scared; Sister 
Petronilla turned up her eyes; and 
Captain Brazenhead thought it prudent 
to change the conversation. 

“The conversion which I wrought 
by means of that blissful Saint is very 
dear in my mind,” he began. “The 
Bashaw Korouc, I remember, met me 
in the rocky defiles above Ascalon”— 
but the Prioress said: “Sing, Piers, of 
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Saint Mary Magdalene ;” 
thrust up his chin, and sang: 


Now, Winter, go away, 
And hide thy white array, 
Gratia Magdalene ! 


Thy pelt is all too rude 
To drape her melting mood— 
Domine Laus amene ! 


Come, April. thou with showers, 
Bring daffodils, wind-flowers, 
Gratia Mogdalene; 


Bring in the young lamb’s bleat, 
Soft rain, and gentle heat, 
Domine Laus amene ! 


Let me go clothed in wet, 
Tears be my carcanet, 
Gratia Magdalene; 


Silver my extern part, 
Deep red about my heart, 
Domine Laus amene ! 


Lady of sweet unrest, 
Should I not love her best, 
Gratia Magdalene ? 


so Percival 


Unquiet go I, unkist, 
Her starvéd rhapsodist— 
Domine Laus amene ?’ 


“Thus women sing women, but not 
men women,” said Smith the mariner 
to his wife. “Here we have for certain 
old Brazentop’s mye.” 

“What hast thou to do with that 
since I am with thee, sweetheart?” 
asked she. 

“More than Saints’ love went to the 
making of that song, young gentle- 
man,” was the judgment of Dan Cos- 
tard, the bony old priest from Ambres- 
bury. 

“We needs must love as we are able, 
sir,” Percival replied. “And, for my 
part,” I hope Saint Mary Mawdleyn 
will heed my crying, and give me good 
comfort in the end.” 

“Comfort is the man’s part in crying 
matters,” says the shipman ; “and com- 
fort I have in my pocket for thee.” 


(To be continued.) 











In Frill and Furbelow. 


In frill and furbelow 
I see my lady go 


To earlie Mass on Sabbath morns demurlie; 


She lookes to lefte nor righte, 


And though I’m captured quite, 
She does not knowe she holdes mye hearte 
securlie. 


A Sinner sure I be— 
She will not glance at me 
Who never hie me to ye Churche on Sun- 
daye; 

And so, to win her grace, 
Methought I’d take mye Place 
Among ye Saintes, and rose and wente 

there one daye. 


In frill and furbelow 
I sawe mye Ladye go 
A-stepping up ye Aisle, advancing slowlie; 
She tooke her silent place, 
And soone, amid her Lace, 
I sawe her heade droop downe in Prayer 
most holie. 


And through ye Service there 
Mye Ladye knelt in prayer, 
All buried in her furbelow and laces; 
And I, who wente to see 
This Mayde of high degree, 
Cried in my hearte, “I wonder where her 
face is!” 


Ye Moral seems to be: 
Churche is no place to see 
Ye Ladyes, but go out upon ye Highwaye. 
Finde out which Roade they take, 
And then be sure to make 
That Path your own—at least, that shall be 
mye waye! 
CuHarRLES HANSON TOWNE. 
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PHOEBE OF THE THREE PIGEONS 


By SEWELL FORD 








With illustrations by H. M. Eaton 











“~ 


HE landlord of The Three 
Pigeons stood in the doorway 
watching the rainbow which 
marked the recent retreat ofa 

June shower. The beat of hoofs drew 

his gaze from the eastern sky and 

he turned to look down the high 
road which stretched away to the 
south. As the rider approached 

a frown appeared on the landlord’s 

florid face. 

“Good day to you, Neighbor Tun- 
sten,” was the cheery salutation of the 
young man as he alighted under the 
swinging sign. 

“Huh,” grunted the landlord, “You 
ride as if good horses were as plenty 
as worthless dragoons.” 





“vou. There’s grain in 


“Neither horse nor man is spared in 
the service of the Continental Govern- 
ment,” returned the rider, a touch of 
anger in his tone. “But the beast is 
well blown,” he continued more pleas- 
antly. “I counted on exchanging her 
here for a fresh mount.” 

“So? Then you made a miscount of 
it, Master Wade.” 

“But my business presses. You well 
know this quarter is not safe for such 
as I these days.” 

“Then such as you shot 
If you had, my stable 
be empty.” 

“How? Have the raiders paid you 
a visit? I am ill pleased to hear it, 
Neighbor Tunsten, but | fear some of 
cur patriots have little respect for 
those who hold Tory sentiments.” 

“T am neither Tory nor rebel 
growled Tunsten. 

“Well, well,” replied Wade, 
[ shall have to risk an h 


ild stay away. 
ould not now 


” 
’ 


“be it so. 
our’s stay with 
ur bins yet, I 
hope?” 

“Help yourself; that’s \ 
ers do.” 

When the dragoon returned from 
the stable he sank with a sigh of satis- 
faction into a chair by a table and 
asked: “And how is it with Mistress 
Phoebe?” 

“You need not concern yourself with 
Mistress Phoebe, Master Wade. Her 
interests are not with roving rebels.” 

“Perhaps not; but I'll wager there’s 
one she’s not forgotten.” 

“Think you so? We will see. Do 
you intend to sup?” 

“Why, yes, I think m 
ford something modest.” 

“Phoebe! Phoebe!” called the land- 
lord. 


hat the oth- 


purse can af- 
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The young woman came in with 
downcast eyes and flushed cheeks. 

“Well, well, Mistress Phoebe. It is 
good to see you again,” said Wade as 
he arose and stretched out his hand. 

“There are cakes and cold meat pie, 
sir,” said Phoebe without looking up. 

For a moment Wade looked blankly 
from father to daughter and then gave 
his order in sullen tones. The land- 
lord, who had watched them both 
keenly, smiled grimly. 

From time to time as he ate, the 
dragoon glanced nervously at the door. 
When he had finished he left the land- 
lord silently smoking his pipe in the 
rear of the tap-room and went outside 
where, from the green-bowered door- 
way, he could command a view of the 
road for a quarter of a mile to the 
south. He had stood there but a few 
moments when he heard a rustling on 
the other side of the trellis. 

“Nathan!” whispered a voice almost 
in his ear. 

“What! Phoebe?” he exclaimed, and 
made a movement to go around the 
screen of vines. 

“Sh-h-h-h,” whispered the voice. 
“Stay where you are. Here—here’s 
my hand,” and a plump pink hand was 


pushed through the leaves. Wade 
grasped and kissed it. 
“Stop, stop, Nathan, and _ listen. 


Why are you here?” 

“First tell me why you are there?” 

“Because I am _ disobeying my 
father.” 

“Then let me disobey him, too, and 
come around with you.” 

“No, no. He would miss you and 
suspect me. Stay there and answer.” 

“Then he has not wholly made a 
Tory of you yet?” 

“Nathan, I am going if you do not 
answer. Why are you here?” 

“Because I cannot go on until my 
horse is rested.” 

“Go on where?” 

“To Tappan.” 

“Then you rode from the south?” 

“Yes, would you have me ride to 
the south?” 

“But you did. Why?” 

“Because I was sent, Phoebe.” 

“Into the British lines?” 
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“wes.” 

“Oh, Nathan, what if you had been 
caught?” 

‘But I was not, Phoebe.” 

“No, but if you had? Oh, I wish I 
knew when or how’ — 

The sentence died unfinished on her 
lips. In the distance, far down the 
road where the evening shadows 
merged into darkness, they could hear 
the approaching clatter of horses hard 
ridden. 

“Oh, they are coming! 
find you! Run!” 

“Perhaps they'll pass,” said Wade 
coolly. 

“No, no, they’ll surely stop. Come, 
quickly now,” and, stepping out from 
her hiding place, she drew the dragoon 
after her and softly opened the door 
which led into the big front room ad- 
joining the tap-room. 

“Now you must hide until after they 
are gone,” she said, half in command, 
half pleadingly. 

“Wait until I see from whom I am 
hiding,” said Wade. 

“No, no. Come now,” she insisted. 

But Wade was obstinate and stood 
looking out of the window until he saw 
a squad of red-coated troopers draw 
rein before the tavern. 

“Quick, follow me,” said Phoebe, 
and she led the way to the big kitchen 
in the rear as the landlord withdrew 
his long stemmed pipe from his lips to 
move reluctantly to the door of the 
tap-room. 

“Stay here until I see what is their 
errand,” she said, and went to stand 
behind her father. 

“Did a rebel dragoon pass by but 
now?” asked one of the troopers. 

“None such passed here,” answered 
Tunsten. 

“Then he stopped?” 

“T keep a public tavern; he might.” 

“He is here now, you say?” 

“That I said not. You have eyes of 
your own.” 


They will 


“Search the house,” ordered the 
spokesman. 

While the troopers were securing 
their horses Phoebe sped to the 
kitchen. 


“They’re going to search the house. 
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They’re coming! You're lost!” 

“What is their number?” asked he. 

— 

“There'll be two less in a moment. 
Good-bye, Phoebe,” and he gently 
pushed her towards the door. 

“No, no, you must not. I have it. 
Quick—the oven—you'll be safe 
there,” and she swung open the big 
door of. the cavernous brick oven 
which. flanked the great fireplace. 

“No, Phoebe, I am no rat to run to 
my holé.” 

“Then give me a pistol, too.” 

Wade read determination in the 
clear eyes and pale, tightly shut lips. 

“No,” he said. Then, putting up his 
pistols, he silently climbed into the 
oven, the door of which Phoebe left 
slightly ajar. 

Two of the troopers were guarding 
the tap-room door with drawn pistols, 
two were exploring the front room and 
the other two could be heard tramp- 
ing about above stairs, their spurs 
jingling menacingly as they stamped 
‘around. She found her father sitting 
in his accustomed place, smoking his 
pipe as stolidly as if nothing out of the 
ordinary were occurring. 

“Father,” she began tremblingly, “if 
they should find him, what”— 

“Stop,” said Tunsten sternly, “the af- 
fair is not ours. What were you doing 
in the kitchen a moment ago?” 

“I—I was putting something in the 
oven.” 

The landlord fastened his sharp eyes 
on hers, leaned forward and asked 
meaningly : 

“To bake?” 

“Yes-e-es.” 

“Then attend well to your fire.” 

Phoebe returned to the kitchen, 
took the cloth cover from a large tim 
of dough that had been put by the 
settle to rise for the next day’s baking, 

and placed it in the front part of the 
oven. As she did so she whispered : 

“T must stir up the fire but the flue 
damper is turned so that little heat 
will reach you. Can you breathe with 
the door thus?” 

“Oh, yes, I am very comfortable,” 
said Wade. “I needed a litile heat 
anyway, to dry my clothes.” 
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Then Phoebe lighted the candles and 
sat down with her knitting. A moment 
later two troopers came in, looked 
around the bare room, peered up the 
wide-mouthed fireplace and went back 
into the tap-room. The others had 
been equally unsuccessful... The six held 
a council of war and then the spokes- 
man addressed the landlord : 

“Look you, Master Innkeeper, you 
have a rebel dragoon hidden about 
your premises.” 

“IT have hidden no one,” returned 
Tunsten. “If he be here he has hid- 
den himself.” 

“Be that as it may, you must find 
him for us. If you fail we shall burn 
him out whether you are loyalist or 
no. 


“Have you made your search 
thorough?” 

“Aye, that we have.” 

“Then you looked in the bake 
oven?” 

“Oh, ho! the clever rascal,” ex- 


claimed one of the troopers who had 
visited the kitchen, as he started again 
in that direction. 

“Hold, come back,” ordered the cap- 
tain of the squad. 

Then he drew them into a corner of 
the room. A low-toned consultation 
was held which ended in a roar of 
laughter from the troop. 

“We wronged you, Master Innkeep- 
er,” said the captain when they had 
ended their confab. “You are a worthy 
subject of King George and we would 
have you drink with us to his Majesty. 
Give us your best Hollands.” 

After drinking the toast Tunsten 
went to the kitchen and ordered 
Phoebe to go to her chamber. She 
had taken up her candle to obey when 
her father stopped her. 

“See here, young mistress. Is this 
the manner in which you leave your 
dampers for baking?” 

“I—I forgot,” she faltered. 

“Then turn them as they should be 
turned.” 

The hand in which Phoebe held the 
candle trembled for an instant. Then 
it steadied and she turned to her 
father. 

“T will not.” 
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“What !” 
landlord. 

Without making reply Phoebe left 
the room and ascended the stairs. 

Muttering an oath under his breath, 
Tunsten turned the dampers himself, 
threw a fresh log on the fire and re- 
turned to the tap-room, where the 
troopers, pistols in hand, sat in a semi- 
circle facing the kitchen door. From 
their position they could see plainly the 
big door of the oven behind which lay 
the dragoon. Their perfect command of 
the situation moved them to coarse 
jests. They spoke of “baked Yankee” 
and “roast rebel,” and roared as they 
spoke. 

“About what length of time does it 
require to bring your oven to the bak- 
ing point, Master Innkeeper?” asked 
the captain of the squad after they had 
sat thus for some twenty minutes. 

“A full three quarters of an hour, at 
least,” said Tunsten. 

“Then the fox must soon leave his 
hole, eh?” 

“Think you he’s a salamander?” and 
the landlord grinned grimly. 

Thus with cheerful badinage the 
time slipped on. But the oven door 
moved not. 

“These cursed rebels are as green as 
swamp saplings,” said a trooper. “Stir 
up your fire man, we cannot spend a 
night roasting one dragoon.” 

“Why not shut the oven door?” sug- 
gested another as Tunsten moved to 
obey the order. 

“No, that would finish him too 
quickly and spoil the sport,” said the 
captain. “He will soon be crawling out 
and begging for quarter.” 

“Heard you that noise?” suddenly 
asked a trooper. 

The group listened intently. 

“It was the horses stamping with- 
out,” said the captain. 

But soldiers dislike to play at a wait- 
ing game. 

“I’m for taking 
baked,” said one. 

“And I,” said another. 

“Well, haul him out,” agreed the 
captain, “but beware or you will burn 
your fingers.” 

Leaving Tunsten in the tap-room the 


thundered the astonished 


the rebel half 
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six formed a group around the oven 
door. 

“Come now, Master Rebel. Think 
you've cooked enough?” called one. 

There was no answer. 

“What, you'd rather bake than fight? 
Well, we'll take you half done,” and he 
flung open the door. 

“How now, landlord? Here’s 
treachery! The rascal’s gone!” shout- 
ed a trooper. 

“Gone?” echoed the rest. 

“Gone!” exclaimed Tunsten in a 


tone of evident astonishment. “It’s 
out of reason.” 

“Out of treason, more likely,” 
snarled the captain. ‘“There’s a hole 
in the rear of your oven, you old 


blockhead. 
it.” 

Not until he had stuck his head into 
the oven could Tunsten be convinced. 

“By the king’s crown, gentlemen, 
but this puzzles me sore,” he said, turn- 
ing to the angry troopers with a be- 
wildered air. 

“Aye, and well it may,” 
captain. 

“IT helped lay the bricks for that 
oven myself,” continued the landlord. 
“Tt was a score of years ago, and there 
were three courses of the best bricks 
made in New Barbadoes. I'll swear no 
man could put his boot through that 
wall.” 

“Bur he has, vou see, and fellowe:dl 
it. Come, let’s view it from the rear. 
Bring a lanthorn,” and the captain led 
the way. 

“Ho! Ho! He had help from with- 
out,” said a trooper. “See there!” He 
pointed to a four-pound sledge and a 
short crowbar which beneath the 
breach in the rear wall, the oven be- 
ing fashioned in the style of the day 
as a sort of projecting addition to the 
chimney. 

“And petticoat help that.” added 
the captain, holding the lanthorn close 
to the ground. “The foot that left 
those tracks was no man’s.” 

Phoebe’s deserted chamber told the 
rest of the tale. 

“To horse, men, an 
cried the captain. 

But of the six horses which at dusk 


I can see the stars through 


put in the 


1 


after them,” 
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had been tied before the stable they 
found only a trail of hoof prints. 
These, which could be followed plain- 
ly by the eye, led out to the high 
road and then turned towards the 
north — towards Tappen — where 
Light Horse Harry and his gallant 
dragoons kept camp. 

Thus it was that as evening drew 


on six pillage laden but surly troop- 
ers Skulked southward and jn the 
night toward Paulus Hook where the 
British lay in camp, while in the cosy 
chimney corner of The Three Pig- 
eons a wretched Tory sat,—bound 
and gagged,— glowering into the 
ashes of the fireplace, which were 
still brightly smouldering. 








HIS CHRISTMAS FOLKS 








By FRANK L. STANTON 








I likes my fr’en’s in Springtime w’en we plows de furrow long, 


En de mockin’bird is primpin’ in de peach tree fer a song, 


En de larks is des a-skimmin’ er de co’nfiel’s eas’ en wes’, 


But I likin’ en I lovin’ er my Chris’mus folks de bes’! 


I knows w’en Chris’mus comin’,—’taint de fros’ dat’s on de shed, 


De crisp road ter de cabin, or de holly-berries red, 


Or de singin’ er de fiddle, w’en de white san’s on de flo’, 


Wid de niggers in de cabin des a-flingin’ heel en toe ; 


IIT. 


En de roof en rafters rockin’ !—'taint dat.sorter thing at all, 


Or de barkin’ er de squerrill w’en de roun’, ripe apples fall; 


But dey’s somepin’ makes me know it what is fur beyon’ my guess, 


En my Chris’mus folks, I tells you, is de folks I loves de bes’! 
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IV. 


‘ Den it’s “Come up ter de big house, whar dey hez de big ter-do; 
De Chris’mus drain’s a-sp’ilin’ in de frosty jug fer you! 
Come, all you f'um de cabins, en han’s roun’ in de ring, 


En give de double-shuffle, en swing yo’ pardners,—swing! 


V 
Den watch de niggers sashay, en fling dey foots ez free 
Ez ef de rheumatism never boddered you en me! 
Come in, de whole plantation, en don’t you miss yo’ chance, 


En shake de whole creation wid de go-roun’ in de danc 


VI. 
En heah come ole Br’er Rufus !—he been a-hoein’ co’n 
Sence we’n dey say de stars felled—'fo’ de bes’ er us wuz bo’n! 
He take his dram, en thanky, he th’ow his stick away, 


En “Look out! I a-comin’, en Lawd bless Chris’mus Day!’ 


VII. 
Oh, dey ain’t no time dats like it! Come in heah, one en all, 
En take de white folks Chris’mus des up en down de hall! 
De jimmyjohn is ready, en de ol’-time fiddle’s des 


A-sayin’ en a-singin’: ‘‘Aint yo’ Chris’mus folks de bes’?” 


"NO SSFSNS_e”” 
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BOB-TAILED BEN, THE 
‘eg SALARIED SHARK ~~ 


A True Story, Which Clears Up Much Misinformation About 
Sharks in General. By Walter Russell. 


Decorations by the Author. 


no other reason than to contradict the base 
fabrications which have been afloat for cen- 
turies concerning this extremely useful serv- 
ant of nature 

Santos is by birth a Portuguese, by adoption an Amer- 
ican, by profession diver, pearl fisher, coral collector, 
sponge gatherer, whale hunter, ship’s cook, and “fishin’ 
master fo’ de swell yachts roun’ in de Gulf.” 

His life and his father’s before him, have been as closely 
associated with sharks as a farmer’s is with his cattle, 
and if you do not happen to be a “bug hunter,” as he 
terms all naturalists, he will talk “shark” to you as long 
as you care to listen to him, 

One day while looking through his water glass, 2 
bucket with the bottom knocked out and replaced by a 
disc of glass, he spied some “mermaid’s purses,” and 
brouzht them up on the end of his sponge fork. 

“Shark’s eggs, Santos?” I asked. 

“Yes, de white sharks, dey born in eggs. Not so de 
blue sharks ’n hammer heads ’n baskin’ sharks. De 
white shark is de hero of all de bug hunters ’n ign’rant 
sailors’ lies. De eggs cling to weeds near shore till de 
purty little feller he come out ’n den perhaps he escape 
all de big mouths ’n grows up to work for hees boss, 
man, ’n git no thanks for it, ’n perhaps some of dem 
swells come down ’n cut off hees tail, like poor ole Bob- 
tail Ben, ’n laugh about it—laugh wen dey see him 
suffer; ’n what makes me mad is because de bug hunters 
tell such lies in de books about sharks bein’ ‘man-eaters,’ 
’n dey swallow em all ’n come down here ‘n want to 
kill every shark in de seas, ’n torture ’em too. 
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“Tink of ‘em heatin’ a brick in de boiler red hot ’n 
wrap it in pork ’n throw it into hungry white sharks’ 
mouth—’n make him jump—jump—all roun’ like crazy 
shark with steam coming outer hees mouth till he don’t 
can jump no more, ’n dey laugh,—laugh. Think of ’em 
haulin’ shark, heavy as two horses, up by detail till hees 
head is clear outer water, den give him little twitch ’n 
turn him inside out ’n let him go to swim roun’ without 
any stomach till he dies, ’n girls ’n women dey laugh, 
too, ’n dey put spars between shark’s jaws ’n let heem 
starve ’n keep heem from hees work. Den dey make me 
mad—mad—because dey say dey are p’forming service 
by ridding mankind of an enemy, a man-eater. 

“Man he have no enemy. Man he de boss of all de 
animals. ‘Man-eater shark’—man-eater tiger,’ he said 
contemptuously, his great veins swelling on his bronzed 
neck in his excitement. “Dere don’t are any. P’fessor 
B—, he fine feller, bes’ bug hunter I know, he tell me 
man go lookin’ for trouble with tigers with big guns ’n 
dey, of course, get de trouble, ’n de natives dey go "bout 
dere work ’n chop wood ’n tend cattle ’n other things, ’n 
if tiger comes too close dey just stan up ’n holler ’n ’e 
tiger he gocs, quick, ’n dats all about it unless he too ole 
to chase any more, den he sneak in night ’n steals women 
’n children, not men, ’n people make big fuss ’n holler 
‘man-eater’ roun’ ’n send for gov'ment killer ’n kill heem. 

“Well, de shark am same. He always hungry, egod, he 
hungry mor’n anything I know, but he know a man is 
hees boss if ‘de man’s alive, ’n hees food if de man’s dead, ’n 
when a man he dam fool to don’t know better ’n to 
let hees bare legs hang quite off float like man I saw 
once den he oughter lose hees legs or go norf where de 
sharks dey only dog-fish. 

“Now did ’e shark call ’n take heem outer bed? Or 
did de man most likely fall in de ocean, ’n if he did, what 
proof is dere dat de shark eat them alive. 

“Dat what make me so mad ’n I say to de bug hunters, 
I say, why don’t you write in de book dat de shark he put 
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here to do great work for man, ’n if de sharks dey don’t 
were here de tropics would be one big grave, ’n 
pest’lance ’n death would kill everybody. De great God 
he know dat ’n he put de little crab on de bottom of de 
sea to eat de little dead stuff ’n de big shark on de top of 
de sea to eat de big dead stuff, ’n he made de white 
shark ’n de blue shark for de dead animals, ’n de baskin’ 
shark for de dead veg’tables ’n all to keep de ocean ’n 
de air pure, same as buzzards on de shore do, ’n de 
law protects de buszards which don’t is fair to de shark, 
’n dese men tink dey know more den de great God ’n 
want to kill ‘em all, but dey don’t can. 

“I tell dat bug hunter, Mr. A., he don’t stop to tink 
dat here its hot ’n tings have got to go quick ’n God puts 
big hungry sharks here dat am always hungry so dey 
can eat all day great big lumps; ’n a big whale who 
weigh eighty tons would make big trouble here if he 
don’t was eat up quicker’n two days, while up norf its 
cool, ’n tings go slow ’n God He puts little dog-fish up 
dere ’n never a shark till man sends scows of veg’tables 
out in ocean ’n den He sends de baskin’ shark to work 
for hees boss—man,—’n man hollers ‘man-eater’ ’n kills 
de veg’table shark for makin’ Atlantic City ’n other 
beaches healthy for dere children, instead of smell bad. 

“One bug hunter he say to me, ‘Santos,’ he say, ‘do 
a white shark really jump himself outer de water fo’ a 
man?’ At first I think I string heem, den I don’t thinks 
so, an’ I take heem out where I knew I find old Saw-fin 
an’ I hold a string with pork on end of it, on water ’till 
ole Saw-fin he see it ’n come up, egod, he come up a 
flying, I tell you, ’n den I grab it up ’bout so high, ’n ole 
Saw-fin he jus’ stretch himself to reach it ’n turn over 
to git hees mouth tor’ard it ’n fall, flump, down in de 
water again. ‘No, sir,’ say I, ‘Mr. Bug hunter, de only 
way a shark could ever get anything outer de water is 
to leap way up high over it ’n fall down on de top of it, 
an’ dat a shark don’t can do. God he made heem slow 
’n sluggish to chase only dead things, ’n he don’t can 
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leap outer de water, ’n he also make heem big, big 
coward so he be ’fraid of man, hees boss. 

“Did I ever tell you bout Bob-tail Ben, or Po’t Royal 
Tom? No? Well ole Bob-tail he my friend, an’ he my 
fader’s friend too, but I get mad, ’n kill heem one day.” 

When he had carefully rolled and lighted a cigarette, 
he continued, “Bob-tail Ben, he one of de salaried sharks, 
he get paid for hees work. He work guard duty, for 
British navy in Po’t Royal Harbor. When he was small 
shark ’n he swim roun’ ’n roun’, ‘n roun’ de Johnny-ships 
to keep the Johnnies from desertin’,’n every day de 
govn’ment pay heem so much; dey pay heem in pork, of 
course, because Bob-tail he rather have it dat way. 

“Dere was lots of *em. Port Royal Tom, he great 
big white shark, thirty-five feet from nose to tail ’n he 
was a devil, too. Den dere was one dey named ‘Rusty,’ 
‘cause his fin looked all iron rust, den dere was Split-nose 
‘n Gray-back, ’n a whole lot more. But my fader he tell 
me about Bob-tail’n how he like pickle porpoise blubber, 
an’ about de fool Johnnies dat didn’t know dey could 
safely swim ashore. An how de Johnnies catch Bob-tail 
’n cut half hees tail off an’ chuck heem over with a ring 
in de stump of hees tail. 

“Well, I was diving for de govn’ment about twenty 
years ago ’n one day a shadow it came over me quick, ’n 
[ looked up quick, too, an’ egod, dere was de bigges’ 
white shark I ever did see comin’ toward me in dat lazy 
shark way. He was so big I didn’t could see hees tail.” 

“Well I draw my knife quick, for I don’t know what he 
do, or if he know I am a man in dat diving suit, ’n I 
watch heem bend heemself righ up to me, ’n I watch to 
see if hees teeth stand up, or lay down, ’n if dey did stand 
up, I plunge my knife quick—quick—so—into hees soft 
skull before he could get over to snap, but he get right 
up close ’n hees teeth all never stand up, den I know he 
know I’m boss. 

“Den he just look at me just same as small shark ’n 
turn roun’ to go off, but hees back it rub my barn’cle 
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scraper in my belt ‘n he like dat so much he swim roun’ 
like a cat to rub other way, ’n I take barn’cle scraper ’n 
rub it on hees old back, ‘n he like it just like itchy pig. 

“Den hees tail, it jus’ switch by ’n I see it half lopped 
off ’n a ring in it. Den | know heem, an’ | scratch heem 
till he got enough. Poor ole Bob-tail, | say, you don’t 
can swim fast with half your tail. Barn’cles grow all on 
your skin, ’n suckers fasten on you, ’n shark bugs burrow 
in you, so I scratch dem off for you. 

“Well, you laugh, but poor ole Bob-tail, he come 
every day, ’n | scratch heem ’n he watch me work. Den 
I finish de job ’n don’t see heem again for whole year. 

“Den Mexican he come ’n want big shark liver. Say 
he going to start shark liver oil business. He want big 
shark liver, no smaller than one ton, ’n he pay well. 

“TI go with tree men to look for big baskin’ shark, ’n 
wait two, tree days, den ole Bob-tail he come ’n rub 
hard on bottom of boat. Now dat’s one thing no one 
don’t allow. Dat is dangerous. Dat man Lawler, dat 
went from Boston to Europe in fifteen foot boat, had 
dat happen to heem, ’n he lit a patent quarter-minute 
fuse, rolled it in paper, ’n fed it to de hungry fool. 

“Well, Bob-tail was longer dan our boat ’n I reach 
over ’n try to stick heem, but he get on other side of boat 
so I think it go over ’n I jump ’n grab hees fin. 

“Den de fun commences. He turn over ’n over ’n 
over like a blue shark windin’ a fish line round heem, ’n 
[ stick heem deep, ’n hold on ’n go roun’ with heem till 
[ must breathe, den he scoot,—fast as any scared ole 
shark with all hees tail. 

“I hold hees fin ’n make heem go roun’ roun’ ’n roun 
in circles and I see hees six rows of teeth all standin’ up 
ready for me, but I keep stickin’ heem all de time till he 
tries to turn back. Den I give heem one hard one, deep, 
in hees soft skull ’n he dies, shivering hard. 

“We hook heem den, ’n cut out hees liver, ’n den I 
feel sorry for heem ’cause he so old, ’n a friend of my 
fader’s, ’n I wish I had wait for baskin’ shark instead.” 
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TW OF 1am. 


O I interrupt?’ he asked as he 
dropped to the sand beside her 
camp stool. 
“It’s trash,” she-said in answer, shutting 
her book. 
“I’m better then, than trash?” 
“Now and then,” she answered, indo- 
lently, but her eyes flashed a sideways smile 


—a trick of her’s he knew, well enough to 
expect at the right moment—finished in its 
coquetry, but always of a power to charm. 
shall make hay then while the sun 
shines.” 
“If you are greedy you will have to hurry. 
We have to-morrow.” 
He looked heartbroken. “And you can 
say it as if it were nothing! Indifferently!”’ 
“Oh, but with a difference!” 
“You are—” he began and paused. 
Trese: 
“No.” He shook his head. 
“Tell me, please!” 
“Don’t ask me,” 
rowful eyes. 
“T insist you tell me what you said.” 
“What I didn’t say,” he corrected. 
“Well?” 
“T said ‘you are a—coquette.’’ 
“Because I’m indifferent to you?” 
“No, because you are different.” 
“You mean I’m nicer to you than I am 
to. others?” 
“When you are not unkinder,” 
minded her sadly. 
She smiled to herself. 
“Now the question is, have I ever been as 
nice as I’ve been unkind?” 
“Shall I answer that candidly—or as you 
would like me to?” 
“As I would like you to? 


he entreated with sor- 


he re- 


” 


she repeated. 


He nodded. “You know there’s a way 
you'd prefer.’ , 
do not,” she said with a little heat. 


“You must answer the way you think.” 

For a moment he considered; then mur- 
mured resignedly: “You've been, of course, 
most unkind.” 

She drew in her breath with a little bur- 
lesque sigh of relief. 

“You are honest,” 

“As the day!” 

“Or, perhaps, 
a moon!” 

“Tf the moon’s you.” 

“T don’t appreciate comparison with the 
moon—it’s deceitful. 

“And deceiving!” 


she complimented him. 


as the night—when there’s 





‘I won't bore you tf I 
go to see you when 
you are in town!’ 


Again her sideways glance mocked him. 

“Men are as deceptive as women.” 

ae they don’t succeed in deceiving as 
well, 

He watched a boat coming slowly in with 
the tide. 

“That’s because they are such bunglers,” 
a cheerfully and unexpectedly. 

“Tf they find they’re playing a losing 
game— 

“They snuff the candle so they can play 
better.” 


“You. know they don’t. They try to put 


it out, and in the melee pretend they’ve 
won.” 
“Oh, you know us,” he sighed “If you 


didn’t perhaps I wouldn’t be so miserable 
now.” 
“Are you miserable? How foolish!” 
“Isn’t it wise to have a heart for you to 
bre ak?” 
“T can recommend the most charming ce- 
ment—she’s much prettier than am. 
“Don’t,” he protested. “I don’t want 
you to be comfortable—at my expense. I 





shall prefer to show you the pieces.” 
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“I’m afraid it will be troublesome to you 
to keep it in bits,” she suggested. 

“To rouse your conscience,” he ex- 
plained. 

“What is that?” 

“It’s something,” he defined, “that makes 
you see things you like upside | down, and 
things you don’t, right side up.’ 

“Thank you,” she demurely murmured. 
“If I only had a memorandum book!” 

“It’s equally easy to forget me, and what 
I say,” he reproached her. 

“Oh, no! You say such interesting 
things.” 

“Then why not think I’m interesting,” he 
begged, an amused light in his eyes dis- 
creetly turned seaward. 

She considered. 

“Well, because you pretend—” 

“That I’m interesting,” he hastily put it. 

She paused a few seconds. 

“That you're interested,” she declared. 

His eyes caught her’s dexterously, and in 
each pair, amusement met the other half 
way. 

“If I were as interesting as I’m inter- 
ested—” he asseverated. 

She shook her head. 

“And you? If you were as interested as 
you are interesting—” his voice dropped 
sadly. 

“We could pretend I was interested,” she 
suggested, looking down. 
He sat up abruptly. 

sired anxiously. 

“T think,” she said amusedly, “ 
is as interested as the other.” 

He rose and regarded her with a dis- 
couraged air. 

“You keep it up beautifully, though,” she 
consolingly assured him. 

“You can’t know how much I keep down. 
“No, I can’t” she pondered. “Isn’t it like 
this:— 
‘I will not for thy glory 
Go drown when all is o’er. 
My dear, this same old story, 
Befell me once before: ” 


“May I?” he de- 


each of us 


She finished her quotation with a wicked 
little laugh, in which, after an effort, he 
joined. 

“You're unjus st to me,” he deprecated. 

“If I am,” she considerately allowed, 
isn’t because you’ re uninteresting.’ 

Enjoyment of this clause brought his 
laughter again. 

‘And I won’t bore you if I go to see you 
when you are in town?” he asked as she 
rose, and he gathered up her impediments 
of book and camp stool. , 

“T shall look forward to seeing you of- 
ten.” 

“You mean it—really?” 

“Tust as usual—I mean when you’re amus- 
ing.’’ 

“And interested,” he insisted. 

“No.” she corrected, “when you're inter- 
esting.” May Harris. 
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A Strange Confession. 


The Doctor examined the bowl of his pipe 
and leaned back in his chair. 

“Well,” he said, “You shall have the story, 
Courtney. It has always remained a puzzle 
to me. I will see what you make of it. 

“When I settled in Silvertown the place 
was new, showy, typically western. The 
great man of the town was Arnold J. Whit- 
man, mine-owner, banker and philanthrop- 
ist. He had built a fine public school, en- 
dowed the Silvertown Library, founded the 
Miners’ Home, was interested in a dozen 
different enterprises, and labored unweari- 
edly in his efforts as prison reform. Whit- 
man had scores of times declared that he 
hated no creature in the wide world except 
his half brother, a poor, miserly creature 
whose wretched shanty stood at the edge of 
town. 

‘Early one spring the town was much ex- 
cited over two sensations, Arnold Whit- 
man’s mine, the ‘Little Fairy,’ was reported 
to be failing, and Ira peg sage the miser, 
had been found dead in his cabin, with his 
head battered in. Hawke-eye Johnson, a. 
notorious rough, was arrested for the mur- 
der. 

“Hawke-eye vehemently protested his in- 
noncence, but circumstances were against 
him. He had been seen last in the neigh- 
borhood of the hovel, tracks of his shoes 
were found under the window, when ar- 
rested he had in his possession a consider- 
able sum of money, and lastly, the bloody 
axe found in the bushes was positively iden- 
tified as his. Hawke-eye explained with 
tears in his eyes that he had only had a 
friendly chat with old Ira under his window, 
and that his axe had been stolen from him 
the day before the murder. He had not 
been seen in town on the night in question, 
so could not prove an alibi, but swore that 
he had been in bed with the toothache. He 
could not satisfactorily account for the 
money. 

“It was a clear case against the fellow, and 
little sympathy was manifested for him, he 
having already figured in some two dozen 
cutting and shooting scrapes. Arnold Whit- 
man. however, worked hard to save Hawke- 
eys, and when the jury brought in a unani- 
mous verdict of guilty, was much more per- 
turbed than when he had viewed his 
brother’s dead body. 

“Hawke-eye was sentenced to hang and 
was given three weeks to prepare for 
death. 

“On the day after the trial Arnold Whit- 
man was taken ill, and I was called in to at- 
tend him. Something seemed to be con- 
stantly troubling him, and he did not im- 
gaits 

‘Hawke-eye Johnson was to be executed 
on Herring Hill, which was in plain view of 
the Whitman house. One still summer af- 
ternoon the sound of hammer and saw 
floated in to the sick man, and he inquired 
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what they were building, and was told that 
it was the gallows for Hawke-eye Johnson. 
He ordered his bed wheeled to the window, 
and watched the window with fascinated 


eyes. 

ye AN that afternoon and the next day he 
looked on, despite the persuasions of the old 
woman who was his nurse, and grew more 
and more restless and excited, until at last 
the old woman dispatched a messenger for 
me. I at once ordered 
the bed moved from 
the window, but the 
evil had already been 
wrought, the patient 
was in a state of ner- 
vous excitement not 
easily to be controlled. 
He strained his ears to 
catch the sound of the 
hammering, and 
looked at me_ with 
strange anguished 
eyes. I remained with 
him several hours, and 
returned again in the 
evening, but he grew 
rapidly worse. To- 
wards midnight he be- 
gan to sink, and I 
knew the end was not 
far away. He must 
have read this in my 
face, for he struggled 
up on his elbow and 
panted:— 

‘Am I going to die, 
Doctor? Tell me the 
truth, is there no 
hope?’ 

“*There is always 
hope, Mr. Whitman,’ 
I began, but he twist- 
ed his head impatiently, and I bent to hear 
him whisper:— 

‘“No professional lies, if you please, Doc- 
tor. I will be a dead man by morning. Am 
I right, yes or no? Give me a plain answer, 
Doctor.’ 

“ *Ves,’ I answered, as gently as I could. 

“He lay silent for some moments, then he 
said:— 

‘‘Doctor, take that pen and write what I 
tell you, and Jennie, stand here and listen 
closely. Hawke-eye Johnson must be set 
free. He is innocent, he did not kill Ira. 
I killed him, I am the murderer The 
old woman cried out and I dropped the pen, 

“Write, write! There is no time to lose, 
and the man must be saved. There, that’s 
right, set it down. I always hated Ira. He 
had money, and I needed it to save the 
‘Fairy. He was only a burden on the 
earth, the town was well rid of him, very well 
rid of him.’ 

“His voice came in gasps but his eyes 
commanded me to go on, and I wrote what 
he dictated. 

“Tt is a terrible confession to make—now 








¢ Y 
He signed his name. 


—but I do it to save a life—and a soul. The 
other life cannot—be given back. May God 
forgive me! I took Hawke-eye’s axe that 
night, it was just inside the window. It was 
about three o’clock in the morning—when 
I reached Ira’s house. I crawled in at the 
window; Ira was asleep. I struck him on 
the head with the axe. Then I looked for 
the money, but could not find it. I was 
afraid some one would come. I threw the 
axe in the _ bushes. 
Then I went home.’ 

“Again he raised 
himself. 

“*You have it all! 
Then let me sign it. 
Hold me, Jennie. 
There!’ 

“By a supreme effort 
he signed his name, 
firmly and legibly, then 
he fell back utterly 
exhausted. I raised 
him on the pillow, but 
his lips moved, and he 
pointed to the table. I 
understood, and rap- 
idly attached my sig- 
nature to the paper 
and bade Jennie do 
the same. He never 
took his eyes from the 
paper until Jennie had 
finished her laborious 
scrawl, then he lay 
quiet and satisfied. Af- 
ter a while he said:— 

“*T could not die in 
peace. Tell Hawke- 
eye he must be a better 
man when he is free. 
He must not go back 
to his old ways. Tell 
him that I said so.’ 

“A boy came to call me to see a sick 
child, and as my patient was resting some- 
what easier, I left him. The father of the 
child happened to be the Commonwealth’s 
attorney in the Whitman case, and to him 
I delivered the confession and related the 
circumstances attending it. 

“When in the gray early morning I re- 
turned to Whitman’s bedside I was amazed 
to find him sleeping quietly, naturally. The 
old nurse told me that he had been sleeping 
for an hour. I knew that it meant life, and 
cautioned her on no account to disturb him. 

“When next I saw my patient, about noon, 
I knew that his recovery was only a matter 
of time. The long sleep, consequent upon 
the ease of mind produced by his confes- 
sion, and coming at the crisis of the dis- 
ease, had saved his life. 

“He did recover, and was arrested for the 
murder of Ira Whitman, but was immedi- 
ately released on bond. Hawke-eye was 
still confined in the jail, but confidently ex- 
pected to be cleared at the trial. Whitman, 
however, had no notion of allowing his con- 
fession to stand. 
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“On the opening day the courtroom was 
densely packed, and men twisted their necks 
to see the two principals in this strange 
drama, the man accused by the people and 
the man accused by himself. 

“Then began a bitter fight for life. be- 
tween the two men. 

“There was only circumstantial evidence 
to convict Hawke-eye; there was his own 
confession to establish Whitman’s~ guilt. 
Temporary insanity was Whitman’s explan- 
ation of his confession. I testified that he 
was of sound mind and perfectly lucid while 
dictating and signing the confession. Jen- 
nie Watson, his nurse, reluctantly admitted 
that my testimony was true so far as she 
could judge. 

“Whitman’s attorneys pulled the confes- 
sion to pieces, it was the hallucination of a 
dying man; it was caused by the sight of 
the gallows, the sound of the hammers, the 
excitement of the trial working on a dis- 
eased brain, causing an abnormal imagina- 
tion, a temporary insanity. Celebrated 
authorities on the subject gave their opin- 
ions in favor of this supposition. 

“Tt was shown that Whitman’s father had 
at one time been insane. Then again, what 
could have been the motive for the crime? 
Whitman’s mine, the ‘Little Fairy,’ was at 
that time failing, but he had a dozen other 
resources. Money could not have been the 
object. Hawke-eye stated that his axe had 
been stolen the day before the murder. 
Whitman’s confession said that he took it 
from inside the window that night. 

“Whitman stated on the stand that, be- 
lieving himself to be a dying man, he 
thought to save Hawke-eye and perhaps 
win him to a better life, by a confession 
which could injure nothing but the name 
of a dead man. He did not believe in 
capital punishment, and Hawke-eye’s guilt 
had been established on circumstantial evi- 
dence only. Had he been in good health 
he would never have made such a false 
statement, therefore his brain must. have 
been affected. 

“Whitman’s appearance while testifying 
was not calculated to inspire one with con- 
fidence in the man. He seemed to have lost 
all the dignity of bearing that had formerly 
distinguished him, and stood trembling. 
aged, irresolute, yet with a fierce love of 
life written plainly on his drawn features. 

“The attorneys dwelt most emphatically 
upon the difference between the two men 
upon Hawke-eye’s record of bloodshed and 
brutality, and upon Whitman’s noble, up 
right character, his benevolence, his gener- 
osity, his kindliness. They made out a 
very strong case. Nevertheless, the jury, 
after long wrangling, found Whitman guilty. 

“The case was appealed and carried into 
the higher courts, and was there fought 
stubbornly step by step to the end. It cost 
Whitman a fortune, but at last the law de- 
clared him to be an innocent man, and he 
was free. Hawke-eye Johnson was hanged 
for the murder just two years after the 
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crime had been committed at Silvertown.” 

The Doctor paused. 

“By all the powers, that shows what 
money will do,” cried Courtney. “In the 
name of reason and common sense, of 
course Whitman was the’— 

The Doctor quietly filled his pipe. 

“Wait a moment,” he said. “I haven’t 
finished yet. Just before Hawke-eye 
mounted the scaffold he confessed that he 
had killed Ira Whitman. He told where he 
had buried the money, and it was unearthed 
by the Sheriff an hour after the hanging.” 

VENITA SIBERT. 
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THE PRINCESS AND THE PLUMBER. 
By GELETT BURGESS. 


(With many illustrations by the author.) 





A Plumber, on returning home one night, 
Once met a very, very pretty Princess; 

It was a flagrant case of Love-at-Sight, 
Where ardor and sincerity convinces. 


Il. 


She blushed and said, “I’d love to be your 
wife! 
A Plumber must be terribly romantic!” 
She’d never seen mechanic in her life, 
And so you mustn’t think her too 7o- 
mantic. 





Ill. 


“But still,” she said, “I fear you’re pretty 
poor; 
I have a most aristocratic father: 
But as you are accomplished, to be sure, 
Perhaps you'll win.” The Plumber mut- 
tered, “rather!” 
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IV. 
The King received the two with kindly 
word, 
And asked the happy man to stay to din- 


ner. 

The Plumber's table manners were absurd, 

The Princess feared that he would never 
win her. 





IX. 
At last the man arose, and then the King 
In hesitating accents asked his prices. 
The Plumber said, ‘Oh, that's a little thing, 
Exorbitance is not one of my vices!” 





ie 
The Monarch and his daughter dared not 
V. speak; 
- , , The Plumber sat him down beside a table 
"asetit ante eee von dagg 9 And figured at the items for a week, 
Then said, “Now tell me what's your title, Then added them as well as he was able. 


sir? 
That is the only thing I might object to!” 


VI. 
“T am a Proletarian, you know,” 
The Plumber said, “but I’m a Knight of 
Labor!” 
The King replied, “That title doesn’t go! 
I hardly care to have you for a neighbor!’ 





xi. 
But when at last he gave the King the bill, 
The sovereign said, “Why really you have 
talents! 
Just kindly take the Princess, if you will, 
And when I can, I'll pay you off the bal- 
ance!” 


XII. 


And so the pretty Princess had her way, 
(The Monarch never knew quite what it 





VII. 
: = all meant.) 
The Princess feared her royal father’s ire, The Plumber and his bride still live, they 
And knew too well what probably was say, 
coming. In ease upon their annual instalment! 


“Let’s use him while he’s here,” she told 


her sire, 
“The kitchen sink is quite in need of 


plumbing!” 


VIII. 


The monarch gayly led him to the sink; 
The Princess went along and held the 
candle. 
“He plumbs divinely, pa, I really think!” 
She murmured, when his tools he ’gan to 
handle. 
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APRI is one of 
( the four 

islands, scat- 
tered about the 
globe,on which Rob- 
ert Barr did his five 
years of work on 
“The Victors.”” Dur- 
ing his stay in Capri, 
Mr. Barr's portrait 
was painted by B. R. 
Stoddard, and we are able to 
give a reproduction of the 
painting which is, we think, 
the first copy of this portrait 
of the author to be presented 
to the American public. 

“The Victors” has received 
more care from Mr. Barr than 
any of his preceding novels, 
and he speaks of it as having 
required as much labor as any 
three other books that he has 
written. Its title is taken from 
William L. Marcy’s famous 
words, “To the victors belong 
the spoils,” and, as it hap- 
pened, the novel became a 
feature of some importance in 
the recent political campaign 
between Tammany Hall and 
its opponents. 

The chief character in the 
story is the political leader in his party, and 
is a frank and unscrupulous exponent of the 
spoils system. 

Parts of the story bearing on the gov- 
ernment of the metropolis are those de- 
scribing the clubbing 
of Monro, the _ black- 
mailing of the great 
department store of 
McAllister, Monro & 
Company, the _ theft 
of an election by the 
future “Boss” of the 
city and his purchase 
of a Fifth Avenue pal- 
ace with part of his 
“spoils.” 

The New York World 
devoted an entire page 
to the novel, calling 
t “A tale of intense and virile American life 
—the life of the great metropolis, political, 
commercial and social. As such it deals 
with the juggling of big franchises, the man- 





Robert Barr 





“T'll take the shanty just as 
she stands.’’—From the Victors, 


agement of great department stores and of 
Tammany Hall—not a Tammany to be villi- 
fied and abused per se—but as a great poli- 
tical organization, growing naturally out of 
our great hotbed of prosperity, political and 
social as well as economic. Mr. Barr comes 
to his task well qualified.’ 

B. West Clinedinst, in his frontispiece for 
the novel, has depicted the scene where the 
“Boss” is purchasing his residence, saying: 
“T'll take this shanty just as she stands.” 

x * * 

There has been a good deal 
of speculation in New York 
newspaper circles recently as 
to who is the author of the 
new novel, “The Great God 
Success,” by John Graham, 
which has just been published, 
and which deals with “Yellow 
Journalism” and life along 
Park Row. It is so true to 
life, shows such an _ exact 
knowledge of all the facts re- 
garding journalism, and is 
written with such a practiced 
hand that it is evident that 
only an experienced and suc- 
cessful journalist could be the 
author. 

There have been many 
guesses as to who “John Gra- 
ham” is, but all seem to be 
wide of the mark. 





* * * 

N these notes last month we made men- 
I tion of Mr. Egerton Castle’s musings 

upon a certain portrait of an pa aed 
man, painted in 
his den. Our 
readers may be 
interested in the 
portrait, which 
we now repro- 
duce. In_ this 
connection it is 
apt to quote 
from T. F. 
O'Connor's 
unique periodi- 
cal, entitled, 
Mainly About 
Pools (or M. 

zo 


uM r. O’Con- 
nor says, edi- 
torially :— 





Egerton Castle in his Den. 
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“Tall and well set up, with thick-set 
shoulders that promise strength, and with 
graceful move- 
ments that show 
a trained com- 
mand over it, 
Egerton Castle 
impresses you at 
first with a touch 
of the best breed 
of foreigner, and 
the lightest note 
of an accent not 
our own accen- 
tuates this pass- 
ing impression. 
But in five min- 

Agnes Castle. utes you find the 
Englishman. A hundred years ago his 
courtesy of speech and action, which so 
pleasantly recalls a more impressionable 
and sympathetic clime, would not have made 
its mark, perhaps, so suddenly upon the 
new acquaintance. But to-day, when old- 
time courtesy has al- 
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exciting crisis and a tremendous climax. 
Of the book the New York Tribune says:— 
“The rapidity of movement is one of the 
best qualities of “The Secret Orchard’, 
which is, in essence, dramatic, the obvious 
intention being to let the events of the plot 
speak for themselves, and this they do with 
admirable effect. In taking a new depart- 
ure Mr. and Mrs. Castle have demonstrated 
once more their inventive resource, their 
literary skill.” ke 
The unusual beauty of the dress of Fran- 
ces Hodgson Burnett’s (Mrs. Stephen 
Townesend’s) new novel, “The Making ofa 
Marchioness,” has attracted widespread at- ‘ 
tention, and has evidently given pleasure to 
the author, as is attested by the following 
cablegram received from her by the pub- 
lishers: 
‘ Stokes, N. Y.:—The making of the book is charm- 
ing. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
The illustrations for the book are after 
paintings in oil done by Charles D. Wibll- 
iams, while the cover design, the title-page 
and the numerous 








most passed away, it 
is a pleasant thing to 
meet a man whose 
natural elegance is a 
part of his own tem- 
perament and _per- 
sonality. 

There is a supple 
gesture as of wrist 
and forearm in Mr. 
Castle’s conversa- 
tion, a rapidity and 
yet an intensity in 
his glance, that sug- 
gest the rapier. As 








decorations through- 
out the volume are 
the work of A. Kay 
Womrath. 

We are enabled to 
give, in miniature 
size, a copy of one of 
the full-page engrav- 
ings. 

* 7 


Stephen T o wne- 
send, F.R.C.S., the 
author of “A Thor- 
oughbred Mongrel,” 











a matter of fact that 
great master of fence, 
the courtly Angelo himself, could desire no 
better reincarnation. But Egerton Castle is 
as wide in his views of fencing as in the out- 
look upon a life that has never been re- 
stricted either to insular experience, or to 
the civilian education of Cambridge. And 
now that he has put aside the sword for the 
pen, his novels run as trippingly as your 
contre-quarte with its riposte and flashing 
hit. That duel in the French courtyard, for 
instance, in ‘Marshfield the Observer’ — 
who but Castle had the verve, the knowl- 
edge, and the scholarship that such a scene 
demands in combination? No wonder that 
‘Young April, that pulsing incarnation of 
the spring of youth and love, has well-nigh 
reached its ‘fiftieth thousand.’ ”’ 

Agnes Castle, the brilliant wife of Eger- 
ton Castle, is, Mr. Castle says, his constant 
collaborator in his literary work. Her 
name is joined with his on the title-pages 
of “The Secret Orchard,” “The Bath Com- 
edy,” “The House of Romance” and “The 
Pride of Jennico.” 

The latest novel written by this admirable 
pair is by far more dramatic than any of 
their other works of fiction, with a most 


An Episode in the Life of a Thoroughbred Mongrel. 
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is a man of great 
versatility. In addi- 
tion to the literary ability shown in his 
book, Mr. Townesend has histrionic talents 
of a high order,and has marked skill in other 
directions known to his intimate friends. 

Of his book some one has said that it is 
as good a dog comedy as “Bob, Son of 
Battle” is a dog tragedy. The story is 
supposed to be told by a black skye,—Mrs. 
Hett. She says of human beings that “they 
have their good 
points and their 
bad points (some 
of them have no 
points at all), but 
they mean well, and 
are the most intel- 
ligent animals we 
have.” 

The New York 
Times character- 
izes the book as “a 
tender, graceful, 
sunny little story, 
with an undertone 
of serious thought 
and deep feeling.” 
It has a remarkable 





Mrs. Burnett. 
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number of illustrations, 
largely humorous in 
character, and executed 
by the famous English 
artist, J. A. Shepperd. 
Under thin disguises, 
many of* the human 
characters in the vol- 
ume are readily recog- 
nized as important per- 
sonages in the literary 
world. 
* * * 


We are willing to be- 
lieve the publishers of 
“The Compleat Bachelor” when they state 
that they have some difficulty in making peo- 
ple believe that OLIVER ONIONS is the 
real name of the author of that sparkling 
little book. 

Gelett Burgess, who 
is an intimate friend of 
Mr. Onions, comments 
in a characteristic way 
on the author of “The 
Compleat Bachelor,” as 
follows :— 

“But if you knew 
Oliver Onions! The first 
time you hear his name 
you will laugh, and 
make some cheap joke; 
but, I warn vou, you 
will never forget the 
patronymic. But, if you 
had known him as I 
knew him, in Chelsea; if you had talked with 
him for hours at a time, in my garret in 
Paradise Row, opposite the Royal Hospital, 
where the red-coated pensioners sit in the 
sun all day; if you had discussed the Am- 
erican girl (a revelation to Oliver till Kitty 
Carmine came to London) until the last 
Fulham ’bus had gone, and he had to walk 
home three miles in the rain; and if, above 
all, you had eaten a steak fried on the open 
fire at his little flat—then you would laugh 
to think of him writing society dialogues 
for The Queen, the most aristocratic of the 
ladies’ weeklies in London. 

“Where did he get his experience with 
clubmen, with smart young married women 
and girl-bachelors? Perhaps it was when 
he lived on a scholarship in Kensington. 
What, in Heaven’s name, does he know of 
afternoon teas? You might know him a 
year and never find out. Yet, he did know, 
down to the very latest affectation of the 
tricks of the managing mamma. and the 
wiles of the confirmed flirt. His mind was 
a garden, where, if you dropped a hint, it 
grew like a seed, and blossomed splendidly.” 
* * * 


ephen Townesend. 


Oliver Onions. 


In these days of notable and comely 
books, the “Folio” has somehow been left 
apart; this although it has ever been the 
pride and the delight of the true book-lover. 





In the belief that here is a mistake, Messrs. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company will initiate 
a series of Folios with an edition of Shake- 
speare, which, as they hope, will prove a 
type and exemplar of modern book-making. 

The object of the publishers is to produce 
a series as beautiful and as dignified as pa- 
per and print can make it. 

Much of the best printing of our time 
comes from Edinburgh; and the fact that 
this, the Edinburgh Shakespeare, will be the 
especial effort of the Messrs. Constable, 
whose example has been (it is not too much 
to say) an inspiration, is enough to show 
that its purpose and effect will be largely 
typographical and monumental. 

The typographical interest notwithstand- 
ing, this will be, above all, a Shakespeare 


to read. Mr. W. E. Henley, who is respon- 
sible for the text, will waste no space on 
conjecture, and will write no _ irritating 


notes, either explanatary or critical. He will 
keep as close to the First Folio (1623) as 
he can, and will trust to common sense and 
a becoming reverence for his author for the 
rest. 

The volumes, though tall and stately, will 
be neither heavy nor cumbersome; the type 
is black, bold and eminently easy to the eye; 
the paper is hand-made, sunny-white, dur- 
able, yet light. 

The Edinburgh Folio will be issued in 
forty parts, all so paged as to be bound in 
ten volumes, yet each part complete in it- 
self, and so cased in temporary binding as 
to be handled with convenience, and to 
stand uninjured in the library. 

It will be illustrated 
by ten authentic por- 
traits, several of 
Shakespeare himself, 
and others of Jonson, 
Fletcher, Burbage, 
Southampton 
and Pembroke. 

The _ edition will 
consist of 1,000 copies, 
of which only 360 are 
for sale in America. 

Each set will be 
numbered ai iees 

Samuel H. Church, the author = Ba 
Marmaduke,” “Oliver Cromwell,” etc., has 
w ritten a long and important poem ‘entitled, 

“Beowulf,” it is said, which gives, with 
beautiful imagery and a fine swing, the old 
legend in new form and with the skill to 
be expected from this able writer. 

The poem was illustrated by C. S. Rein- 
hart, before its author had it entirely ready 
for publication, and a sumptuous volume 
will be made to contain the verse and the 
engravings after Mr. Reinhart’s wash-draw- 
ings. 

Mr. Church is at work upon a new novel 
that will be chiefly American in its nature, 
although it will deal with the period of 
Cromwell, on which the author is an ac- 





From the Folio of 1623. 


_ knowledged authority. 
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Te new volume in the 
attractive series of PEN 
PORTRAITS OF STAGE 
FAVORITES is devoted to 
Maude Adams, and is written 
by Acton Davies, the dramatic 
critic of the New York Even- 
ing Sun. The book covers 
Miss Adams’s career on the 
stage from the time of her first 
appearance until the present 
day. Her remarkably early 
debut was in a comic piece, 
entitled, “The Lost Child,” in 
which her mother was cast for 
one of the leading roles. One 





It is an interesting fact that 
calls for explanation that the 
support which takes the form 
of orders in advance of publica- 
tion has been extsemely small in 
the South for the new book, 
“Southern Wild Flowers and 
Trees,” by Alice Lounsberry, 
with nearly two hundred illus- 
trations (in color and in black- 
and-white) by Mrs. Ellis Row- 
an, and with an introduction by 
Chauncey D. Beadle, of the 
Biltmore Herbarium. By far 
the greater part of the advance 
orders has come from northern 


of the young actress’s earliest Maude Adams, atat five, cast as booksellers. 


parts was that of. Adrienne, in 
“A Celebrated Case,’ and fortunately a 
photograph of her in this character has been 
preserved, and an engraving from this is 
given on this page, Mr. Davies’s attrac- 
tive little book is illustrated by twenty-one 
different pictures of Miss Adams. 


*x* * * 


“The Surprise Book” is the title of a 
new Christmas volume that embodies an at- 
tractive and ingenious idea. Each of the 
thirty-six illustrations in the book is pre- 
ceded and thus hidden by a leaf on which is 
printed a verse telling the story of the hid- 
den picture. This story is ‘“double-pointed” 
in such a clever manner that the illustra- 





The Surprise Book. 


tion to which it refers invariably presents 
an unexpected and surprising fulfilment of 
the verse. 

The author of this novel volume is Nell 
K. McElhone, while the illustrations have 
been done by Albertine R. Wheelan. 


*x* * * 


The creators of “Urchins at the Pole” are 
to be congratulated on having originated 
a new denizen of the sea, who is not at all 
the ordinary “sea urchin,” but is peculiar 
and interesting in his construction and hab- 
its, and is to the life of the deep what the 
“Brownie” is to that of terra firma. 

At the suggestion of the mermaid the 
urchins decide to close up their house and 
take board at the Pole, where it is never 
too warm, and there’s plenty of ice. Here 
they have some most amusing adventures, 
which are well portrayed with pen and in 
verse. 


Adrienne. 


This may be accounted for by 
the fact many northern people visit the 
South in winter and wish to take such a 
book as “Southern Wild Flowers and 
Trees” with them; but it is only reasonable 
to suppose that, when this first comprehen- 
sive and popular work in its field is ac- 
tually in readiness and is shown to the peo- 
ple of the South, the educational value and 
the beauty of a really notable volume (con- 
taining descriptions of nearly one thousand 
plants) as well as its commercial impor- 
tance to southern resorts, will receive due 
appreciation from the residents of the re- 
gion to whose flora the book is devoted. 


* * * 


Gelett Burgess himself has made the de- 
sign for the poster for his new work, enti- 
tled “The Burgess Nonsense Book,” and 
the humorous picture about which the in- 
terest of this poster is centered is repro- 
duced on this page. 

Mr. Burgess is about to publish no less 
than three volumes in different fields, but 





Gelett Burgess Fecit. 


the large following that he has gained will 
probably be more interested in his com- 
plete “Nonsense Book’ than in the more 
serious work from his pen. 

Mr. Burgess has returned to San Fran- 
cisco, where he first gained fame, and is 
again one of the leading spirits in the Bo- 
hemian Club of that city. 
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THE SHIP OF 


Once on a day, 

With flying spray, 

Swift into my harbor sailing, 

\ good ship came, 

And it bore no name, 

So this was the way of my hailing: 


“O ship most fair, 

Name the cargo ye bear,— 

Whence come ye, in sooth,—whither go ye? 
Say whence is your crew, 

\nd your captain, too,— 

What flag at the masthead show ye?” 


“T come from the East, 

My crew to feast, 

On the laughter and tears of mortals; 

I brook no delays, 

For my crew is of days, 

And we're bound for the Sunset Portals.” 


“Why come ye?” I cried, 

And the voice replied, 

“Know ye then that I come for your saving: 
There are days for work, 

Which ye may not shirk, 

\n your portion be done ere your graving. 


“There are days for joy, 

And for pain’s alloy, 

\nd days to be tenderly grieving; 
There are days for thought, 

And for kind deeds wrought, 

And days of the dead Past’s weaving.” 


3ut the days came sweet, 

And they seemed not meet, 

For labor and striving and sorrow, 

So in love’s fond way, 

In the arms of To-day, 

I dreamed of great deeds for the Morrow. 


And the ship at last 

Sailed into the Past; 

For the year that is gone I am sighing,— 
But the sails are set, 

And the decks are wet, 

With the shear of the white foam flying 





EpNA KINGSLEY WALLACE. 





Drawn by Louis Betts. 


Beside him, tightly bound to a mouse-colored cayuse, sat a * * * sullen “‘greaser.”’ 


See page 317. 
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